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A TRIBUTE TO JUDGE BAXTER TAYLOR 
By Edward M. Box* 


We are gathered today to pay respectful tribute to a great 
citizen of Oklahoma, Judge Baxter Taylor. He was for many years 
connected with the directing body of this, The Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society, an honorary but at the same time, a demanding posi- 
tion which required much of his time and thought, freely given, 
however, for the advancement of his adopted State and the pre- 
servation of the history of its past. 


Before we discuss the life of this truly great man, let us delve 
for a moment or two in the background from whence he came. In 
an area located in the northeast corner of the State of Tennessee, 
which includes the great Smoky Mountains and the valleys of the 
Watauga, Holston and Nolachucky Rivers, lies Happy Valley. It 
is a region alive with memories of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, 
Andrew Jackson, John Sevier and James Carter, the latter an an- 
cestor of Judge Taylor. It was in this region that Daniel Boone 
killed the “bar” about which he carved the inscription on a tree 
near the Jonesboro-Bluntville stage road in the year 1760. 


In the town of Jonesboro, the oldest town in Tennessee, An- 
drew Jackson first settled when he left the Carolinas and came 
north. There he engaged in the practice of law, for awhile, and 
thereafter this great man, who was to become a General of the 
Armies and President of the United States, presided over the Cir- 
cuit Court. Here in this area was formed what was known as the 
Watauga Association in 1772. Written articles were drawn for the 
management of general affairs, and chief among commissioners 
chosen to administer the new government were James Carter, 
John Sevier and Charles Robertson. 


It was in this area that an independent state was formed call- 
ed the State of Franklin, and it was here that troops were organiz- 
ed and assembled, some 800 of them, and on the 25th day of 
September, 1780, those riflemen marched south to Kings Moun- 
tain where on October 7th the British Army, under Colonel Pa- 
trick Ferguson, was routed and defeated. Historians tell us that 
this was the turning point of the Revolutionary War. 


Here was born General Nathaniel G. Taylor, who fought with 
Jackson and commanded a regiment of Tennesseans in the bat- 


tle of New Orleans, and thereafter fought with Jackson in the 
Indian Wars. 


* Hon. Edward M. Box is a practicing attorney with law offices and 
his residence in Oklahoma City. As the long time friend of Judge Baxter 
Taylor, he presented this tribute before the Oklahoma Historical Society 
in its annual meeting on April 27, 1961. 
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Here was born another Nathaniel G. Taylor, grandfather of 
Baxter Taylor, who became a Methodist minister of great renown, 
and who served his state in the halls of Congress and his nation 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs under Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States after the death of Abraham Lincoln. 


Among the sons of Reverend Nathaniel G. Taylor were 
James, the father of Judge Baxter Taylor, and Alfred Alexander 
Taylor and Robert Love Taylor. Biographers tell us that James 
Taylor was probably the most profound of the Taylor boys, but he 
paid little attention to politics, preferring to be a farmer, although 
he did serve one term as Adjutant General of the State of Ten- 
nessee. 


The history of two of these brothers, uncles of Judge Taylor, 
is replete with great political accomplishments. Each of them were 
lawyers, born in Carter County, Tennessee, which said County 
was named after the James Carter about whom we have spoken. 
Each were elected to Congress. Bob Taylor served three terms as 
Governor of Tennessee and was then elected to the United States 
Senate in 1907. He died in Washington in 1912. Alf Taylor served 
also in the House of Representatives of the State of Tennessee, 
and was elected Governor of Tennessee. 


These two men, affectionately known as Bob and Alf Taylor, 
established great reputations for themselves in law, in politics, as 
orators and as lecturers. Both were efficient fiddlers and they in- 
terspersed their famous lectures with tunes played on their violins. 
To read their lectures and observe the wonderful command they 
had of the English language explains, in part, from whence came 
the eloquence of our beloved friend, Judge Baxter Taylor. 


In the gubernatorial campaign of 1886 these remarkable 
brothers, Bob and Alf Taylor, were pitted against each other in 
the campaign for Governor, Bob a Democrat—Alf a Republican. 
Bob, and his followers, wore white roses. Alf, and his followers, 
wore red roses. The campaign became known as the War of the 
Roses. It was bitter to the end. Bob won. Alf lost. 


Their last speeches are most significant. Alf concluded his by 
saying: 


My countrymen, a few words and I will end my connection with the 
most remarkable contest which our country has witnessed. It has been a 
War of the Roses, but, thank God, it has been bloodless. My brother has 
been my foeman but, although our blades have often flashed steel, they 
are not stained. We have striven with all our might in the defense of the 
principles which each believed to be right, although they differed as do 
the poles. I say to you now that after all these eventful struggles I still 
love my brother—love him, as of old, with an undying affection—but 
politically, my friends, I despise him. 


And, immediately, following Bob concluded his campaign as 
follows: 
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I thank God that it has been reserved for Tennessee to declare to 
the world that even two brothers can debate principles without descend- 
ing to the level of personalities or abraiding in the least the tender rela- 
tions of brotherhood. The memorable campaign of 1886 will, indeed soon 
be closed but let me assure you that I today love the man who has borne 
the Republican banner as dearly as when, in the good old days long ago, 
we slept side by side in the trundle-bed and shared our youthful joys 
and griefs. I have never seen the hour when I would not willingly lay 
down my life to save him, nor have I seen the dawn of the day when I 
ser not lay down my life to destroy his party. Fellow citizens, I am 

one. : 


Another famous relative and orator of great renown was Lan- 
don C. Haynes who became a Confederate Senator from the State 
of Tennessee, and whose renown as an orator still lives in the 
hearts of Tennesseans everywhere. 


Here is a land about which poems and songs have been writ- 
ten and over which battles have been fought, a land where its in- 
habitants always have and always will retain a spirit of fierce in- 
dependence. Would time permit, much more could be said about 
the background of the achievements of the Taylor family, of which 
Judge Baxter Taylor was a part. It can be safely said that in all of 
the galaxy of States there is none where a single family contribut- 
ed so much for so long in the formation and development of a 
sovereign state. It is little wonder that this area of romance and 
history early became known, and still is known as “Happy Val- 
ley.” 


It was here, near the town of Jonesboro, where Judge Baxter 
Tavlor was born in 1877, a son of James T. and Mary George Tay- 
lor. Here in this beautiful land he grew to manhood, absorbing its 
culture and imbued with its history and spirit of independence. ! 


It was from this background of history, tradition, romance, 
blood and training that Judge Taylor, leaving the state of his 
birth, came first to Indian Territory in 1906, a courtly and cour- 
teous gentleman, which attributes would follow him all of the 
days of his life. 


He first started his career as Editor of the Atoka Indian Citi- 
zen and then engaged in the practice of law. On October 9, 1907, 
his residence was interrupted while he went to Holston Valley, 
Tennessee, where he married the girl of his choice, Love Thomas. 
He is survived by his wife and his three sons; James Catton Tay- 
lor of San Antonio, Texas; Baxter Taylor, Jr., of Dallas, Texas; 
and Robert Love Taylor of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma together 
with seven grandchildren and one surviving sister Mrs. James A. 
Pouder of Johnson City, Tennessee. 


1 Baxter Taylor was born on January 20, 1877. He was a graduate 
of the Cumberland School of Law in Tennessee. 
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The name of Judge Taylor is indelibly written as a part of 
the history of his adopted state. He served two terms as County 
Judge, and two terms as County Attorney of Atoka County, Okla- 
homa. He was Assistant Attorney General of the State of Okla- 
homa, Chairman of the State Industrial Commission, Attorney for 
ithe School Land Department, and served in various legal capaci- 
ties in the offices of three Governors of Oklahoma: Martin E. 
Trapp, William J. Holloway and William H. Murray. 


| For Judge Taylor, education and mental development did not 
cease at the college door. His was an inquisitive mind, and 
throughout his life he was ardent in his quest of knowledge. He 
could discuss with you knowingly many of the finer arts, music, 
history, literature, biographies, and always the current issues of 
the day. 


As a lawyer, Judge Taylor in my honest judgment, never 
sought to practice for material gain alone. He was a lawyer’s law- 
yer, and this is the greatest compliment that can be paid to any 
lawyer. It means, in substance, that he was a man with whom law- 
yers liked to deal, a man whose word was as good as his bond, and 
a man who never resorted to chicanery or trickery, who would do 
anything that he could honorably do for a client. To him his relig- 
ion, his profession, and his politics were matters of sacred concern 
and he left them all at the end of a long and useful life, untarnish- 
ed and unsullied. 


In the practice of his profession Judge Taylor was always the 
most courteous of lawyers. It so happens that in one rather famous 
case, the “Fire Bells Campaign” of the Bill Murray administra- 
tion in Oklahoma, we were cast on opposite sides. The battle was 
fought in the Blue Room of the State Capitol before Colonel 
Sneed, Secretary of State, and in the corridors, in the courts, and 
finally, as Judge Taylor would say himself, the issues were debat- 
ed “in the hustings.” Throughout the entire progress of this bitter 
legal battle and political campaign, no word was ever spoken by 
him that in any manner could be offensive to the feelings of his 
opponents. It can be truly said of him, as Abraham Lincoln once 
said of himself, that he never wittingly or willingly planted a thorn 
in the bosom of any man. 


In politics Judge Taylor was an ardent Democrat. He believ- 
ed in his party, and he fought for it with great zeal. His reputation 
as an orator was widely known, and he was in great demand all 
over the state wherever oratory was needed to advance the prin- 
ciples of the party he loved so well. It was in this field that the 
writer was first privileged to know him in 1920, and that ac- 
quaintance continued intimately throughout the balance of his 
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life and until he laid aside its cares and burdens in the month of 
April, 1961.2 


Judge Taylor was a profoundly religious man and he believ- 
ed most fervently in the pronouncements and the promises of his 
God, his Bible and his church. He made no claim to being a musi- 
cian, but he was a fiddler of great ability. He could be serious and 
unyielding where a principle was involved, but he could also be 
kind and humorous, and some of the pleadings which he filed and 
the speeches which he made in a humorous vein will live forever 
as classics in the annuals of Oklahoma legal history. 


Though he loved his adopted state he never forgot nor per- 
mitted his love for his native state and its hours of greatness and 
glory to diminish or abate. The writer has listened by the hour 
enthralled at his discussion of the era long vanished, where men 
sought to make use of the spoken word, euphonic and enchanting, 
untrammeled by the use of cold statistics or mathematical analysis 
which had for their purpose enriching the pocket book instead of 
the mind. He was truly a link between the old South and the mod- 
ern age and breaks another chain with which we who knew him 
were linked to the past and leaves us now to resort to history rather 
than to his recollections of the passing of a beautiful age. Though 
he may or may not have accumulated greatly in material gains, he 
has bequeathed to all of us a library of memories having a value 
beyond description and which we would not part with for any 
price. 


And now, as we bid bon voyage and safe landing to the spirit 
of our beloved friend, may it be that at his journey’s end he shall 
find prepared for him, as a just reward for the life that he lived, 
another “Happy Valley,” a land where happiness abounds, where 
there is fiddling and singing, with dinner on the ground, and 
where the oratorical gladiators foregather to discuss and debate 
the issues of the ages, and where, when the enchanted spell of 
evening casts its shadow there may be heard the lyrics of the 
chase, the bugle and the bass of racing hounds, whose music is 
understandable to only those who love it. May he find a land 
where the soothing caress of the-mountain breeze, the lilting song 
of the mocking bird, and the restful murmurs of the rippling 
streams bring peace—peace, tranquil and sublime, where the bur- 
den of the years is lifted, so that he can enter Happy Valley once, 
again in the fullness of eternal youth, untroubled and unburden- 
ed, re-united with the faces and the friends that he has known, 
and to be joined in just a little while by those he left behind. 


2 Judge Baxter Taylor died at his home in Oklahoma City on April 
2, 1961. Funeral services were held in the First Presbyterian Church, and 
interment was in Memorial Park Cemetery, Oklahoma City. 
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OTIS HOOVER RICHARDS: 89’ER 
By Glenn A. Welsch* 


Otis Hoover Richards was born in Independence, Missouri, 
August 13, 1867, the son of John R. Richards and Euphrasia 
Hoover Richards. His paternal grandparents were Jacob W. Rich- 
ards and Louise Carmichael Richards of Belmont County, Ohio; 
maternal grandparents were John G. Hoover and Eliza McGraw 
Hoover of Clermont County, Ohio. Mr. Richards came to Okla- 
homa Territory in 1889 and was a part of the history of Oklahoma 
from that date until his death near Arnett, Oklahoma on January 
1, 1961. 


Mr. Richards grew up on a farm on the Walnut River in Cow- 
ley County, Kansas. As a youth he exhibited the interests and en- 
thusiasms that continued throughout his life as a pioneer in Okla- 
homa. During his early life he studied literature, penmanship, and 
history. In his teenage years he became interested in writing for 
The Winfield Courier. Throughout his life he continued to write 
for newspapers and periodicals. A number of his vignettes on the 
history of Oklahoma have been published in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma.! Asa youth Ote, as he was known to all of his friends, 
moulded the lead bullets for his father’s muzzle-loader, and be- 
came an expert marksman. 


This skill led to many interesting and sometimes humorous 
incidents in his early adult life. 


At the age of twenty-one, Mr. Richards made the run into Old 
Oklahoma arriving at Guthrie April 22, 1889. He filed on a claim 
twelve miles northwest of Guthrie on Wolf Creek. An interesting 
account of these experiences, written by Ote himself, was entitled 
“Memories of an 89’er,” in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


In December 1892, Mr. Richards disposed of his claim in 
Logan County and entered the Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. During his stay from 1889 to 1892 on a claim 
near Guthrie, Mr. Richards continued to write special dispatches 


* Glenn A. Welsch is a native of Oklahoma, born in Woodward 
County. He received his M. S. degree from Oklahoma State University 
and his Ph.D. from the University of Texas. He was commissioned Major 
of the Army Signal Corps in World War II. Dr. Welsch is Professor in 
the College of Business Administration, The University of Texas—Ed. 

1. Articles published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma were: “Mem- 
ories of an 89’er,” Vol., No. (1948); “1890 Condtions on an Oklahoma 
Claim,” (Notes and Documents), Vol. XXXI, No. 1 (1953)"s-Dr. OFC; 


Newman,” Vol., No. (19); “O. E. Null,” Vol., No. (19) ; “Old Day County,” 
Vol. No. (19). 
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Part of a letter written by Mr. Richards giving names and some 
history of early newspapers in Western Oklahoma. 
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for the Winfield Courier under the pseudonym “An Oklahoma 
Traveler.” An interesting event in his life occurred when in 1952 
the Winfield Courier published its 100th anniversary edition. Ote 
was pleased to read in this edition one of his original dispatches 
entitled “Conditions on an Oklahoma Claim,” that he had written 
fifty years before. Needless to say the Courier was pleased to 
learn of the identity of the author and subsequently published ad- 
ditional dispatches. 


Upon completion of study at Cedar Rapids, Mr. Richards 
taught in similar schools and became known as a penman of rare 
ability. Many of his works today hang on the walls of homes and 
public buildings in Oklahoma and Texas. Mr. Richards retained 
this unusual ability well past eighty years of age. 


In 1896 Mr. Richards was in Denver, Colorado teaching and 
doing penmanship. He engaged in mining for gold and silver at 
Leadville, Colorado and during the bloody strike there he joined 
the Colorado National Guard and remained on duty throughout. 


In 1897 he returned to Oklahoma Territory entering the 
Cheyenne-Arapahoe territory which had just been opened to set- 
tlement. His father filed on a claim since Ote had used his filing 
rights near Guthrie in 1889. He purchased a relinquishment on a 
claim near his father’s claim on the Canadian River near old 
Grand, the county seat of old Day County. At his death Mr. Rich- 
ards still owned these two acreages. 


Immediately upon his return to Oklahoma Mr. Richards be- 
came active in building the new country. Shortly after his arrival 
in Day County, he was appointed Deputy Clerk of the District 
Court. One of his principal duties in this capacity was to take land- 
files for all of the settlers. He also took the first census in Day 
County in 1900. Pioneers arriving in Day County very soon be- 
came acquainted with Ote and came to think of him as a true 
friend, always willing to help strangers and new-arrivals. His high 
standards of honesty, competence and morality were recognized 
and respected by these hardy pioneers. Mr. Richards took an ac- 
tive interest in the political developments of the area. In 1907, Old 
Day County was broken up and two other counties were formed. 
Mr. Richards served as Registrar of Deeds in Ellis County from 
1911 to 1915. His last public office was as clerk of the District 
Court in Ellis County from 1930 to 1934. Even today interested 
persons in perusing the public records now on file in Ellis County 
for various purposes admire the beautiful handwritten records pre- 
pared over the years by Mr. Richards, personally. 


In 1902, he married Emma Belle Carper, who was reared also 
in Cowley County, Kansas and was an early day school teacher 
in Day County. Over the years Mr. and Mrs. Ri«hards have lived 
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on their ranch now located in Ellis County. In later years Ote’s 
great interest was his grand children and his great-grand child. 
The reader can be assured that an indelible imprint of the real 
history of Oklahoma was made on the mind of each of them.? 


The Ellis County Capital “Reminiscences” was a series of 
articles that he wrote in the 1940’s. He contributed to The North- 
west Cattleman, official organ of the Northwest Cattleman’s Asso- 
ciation, published at Woodward, Oklahoma. 


During the early years in old Day County the pioneers or- 
ganized a Masonic Lodge. Mr. Richards joined Texmo Lodge No. 
56, located at Texmo, Day County, on the south side of the Cana- 
dian River. When the lodge at Grand was organized he was one 
of the charter members. In later years he was a member of the St. 
Albans Lodge No. 192 of Arnett, Oklahoma. He was honored in 
1952 by the Shattuck and Arnett lodges on the compleiion of 50 
years of membership in the Masonic Order. 


One of the most appropriate tributes to Mr. Richards was 
written by Mr. O. F. (Fant) Word, the son of another true pioneer 
of Old Day County and close friend to Mr. Richards. This tribute 
published in The Ellis County Capital in 1946 read as follows: 


THE SAGE OF RED BLUFF 


“Down in the hills, hard by the red banks of the predatory 
old Canadian River, there is a genial philosopher whose radiations 
reach far out from the sequestered homesite under the cottonwoods 
of his valley. 


“His hair is touched by the snows of the bleak prairie win- 
ters he has known, and the burning suns of summer have marked 
his face with the brand of Out-of-Doors; but the wrinkles about 
the eyes and mouth were left by smiles, and the quizzical eyes are 
alight with humor and goodwill. 


“There have been stirring phases in our short tumultuous his- 
tory, as a territory and as a state, sometimes marked by violence, 
often with pathos—always by drama; and with his heaven sent 
gift, the Sage has been able to find in almost every event that 
priceless thing which makes life livable—humor. 


2 Mr. Richards is survived by his wife and their five children oldest, 
Leis Richards, formerly a schoo] teacher in Oklahoma and now the wife 
of John A. Buckles. John C. Richards, the oldest son is a farmer and 
rancher in Ellis County, Oklahoma and resides on the family ranch with 
his mother. Linden J. Richards married Irene Worten of Pawhuska, Ok- 
lahoma. Irma Richards Welsch, is the wife of Glenn A. Welsch, Profes- 
sor of Accounting at The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. The young- 
est child Otis Harold Richards married Hannah Worten of Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. Harold is a geologist for the Continental Oil Company and re- 
sides at Abilene, Texas. 
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“To sit as auditor while this man delves in the veritable lib- 
rary of remembered things, spiced by shrewd commentaries from 
his own philosophy, is both a pleasure and a privilege. An artist 
in woodcraft, he etches the narrative in sharp outline, and the 
listener senses the background, the lights and shadows in the pic- 
ture. These tales are factual, but the hearer’s fancy is given a 
‘looser rein,’ and he can occasionally glimpse the bright face of 
danger, and hear the keen rebel yell and the pound of flying 
hooves that marked a turbulent era. 


As an observer and commentator upon the lives and doings of 
his contemporary citizenry, the Sage has few if any peers. There 
was little that passed him in the brawling, ruddy torrent of life 
that he did not note, and in the mellowed light of years, he can see 
in retrospect the figures and events of our days as an animated 
film—a brave cavalcade of people, men and women, old and 
young, the generous, the mean, the good, bad and indifferent. They 
are all there, in his remembrance, figures of the folk he has known 
—and loved. 


“His work as a scribe is invaluable, for much of the period of 
his observance would be lost to posterity were it not for his 
memoirs.” 


Honorable Thomas P. Gore alate 


HONORABLE THOMAS P. GORE: THE BLIND SENATOR 
By Monroe Billington * 


Oklahoma’s first Senators began their official duties in Wash- 
ington, D. C., after they were administered the oath of office on 
December 16, 1907. The two men caused much comment upon 
their appearance in the nation’s capital. The new state had elect- 
ed as its first United States senators Robert L. Owen, part Chero- 
kee Indian and Thomas P. Gore, a totally blind white man. Mr. 
Gore’s interesting senatorial and political career cannot be ac- 
curately assessed without a full understanding of the role of his 
physical handicap. ! 


Tom Gore had lived eight years of normal boyhood on a Miss- 
issippi farm when, one day while he and a young friend were play- 
ing near where the family’s work oxen were grazing, Tom was 
struck in the left eye by a stick thrown by his playmate. The vis- 
ion of his eye was partially impaired, but his parents were hardly 
aware of the fact at the time, and no medical attention was given 
after the accident. Three years later Tom purchased a toy cross- 
bow for his brother’s birthday. Before making the presentation, 
Tom decided to shoot the bow once to be sure that it would work. 
The arrow lodged in the bow and when he tried to get it out, it 
came loose and struck him in the right eye. The wound was so 
bad that the youngster was taken to New Orleans where the eye 
was found completely damaged and had to be removed.? With the 
loss of one eye, the boy was compelled to depend upon the injured 
one to which delayed medical attention was given. He was able to 
use the remaining eye to play the usual children’s games, and he 
could diagram sentences on a blackboard but by the time he was 
twenty years old he was totally blind.’ 


With darkness slowly enveloping the boy, his father suggest- 
ed that he be sent to an institute for the blind. Tom rebelled at 
this idea. His father did not insist upon his suggestion, so the blind 


* Monroe Billington, Ph.D., is a native of Oklahoma, and now is 
Associate Professor of History in the University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, South Dakota. He contributed an article on the political career 
of Thomas P. Gore as United States Senator from Oklahoma, appearing 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1957), pp. 
265-94.—Ed. 

1. This article is an extended version of one appearing in a magazine 
for blind readers. See “The Career of Thomas P. Gore,” Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind (braille edition), Vol. LI (August, 1957), pp. 
35-40. 

2. The Warden, (Walthall, Mississippi) March 3, 1882. 


3. Personal letter from Gore’s brother, Ellis, March 2, 1955. 
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boy continued to attend school with other children. His class- 
mates, his sister, and his mother read his lessons aloud to him.* 
Treated like an ordinary child, the boy had an almost normal 
childhood. He later attended the law school of Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Lebanon, Tennessee and after receiving a bachelor of 
law degree, he assisted in his father’s law office at Walthall, Miss- 
issippi, practicing throughout the county.° 


Young Gore’s interest centered in the political field as a public 
speaker not law, and he was soon giving most of his attention to 
politics. He became one of the most important of the Populist 
orators in Mississippi during the early years of the 1890’s. Al- 
though he never won a public office in his native state, his was an 
important voice in the “dirt farmers’ revolt.’’® 


Gore moved west from Mississippi to Texas, and tried his luck 
in politics, after going to Corsicana in December, 1895. Two 
years later, he was the victim of a political frame-up when 
character charges were made against him in connection with his 
friendship for a blind girl whom he visited occasionally. During 
the trial that resulted in July, 1898, the District Attorney re- 
quested the jury to return a verdict of not guilty because the 
evidence was insufficient to sustain a conviction.’ The Texas 
Populists nominated Gore for Congress in 1898, and he was de- 
feated but there is no evidence that the recent trial influenced 
the election. 


In 1900, Gore married Miss Nina Kay, whom he had met four 
years earlier at a Populist picnic. Miss Kay won the heart of the 
blind man at their first meeting. She offered to serve his plate, 
and asked what of the chicken he liked best. When he answered 
that the gizzard was his favorite piece, she returned with a plateful 


4. Charles H. Pittman, a distant relative, at one time lived in the 
Gore household, and for reading lessons to the blind youth he received 
his room and board free for over two years. Pittman later recalled that 
Gore “liked Math, disliked Latin, loved the natural sciences, and was 
especially fond of the social sciences.” C. H. Pittman, ‘“Oklahoma’s Blind 
U. S. Senator,” Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, Vol. V. (November; 1907), 
pp. 42-43. 


5. The Warden, June 10, July 22, August 22, 1892. James Creelman, 
“The Blind Senator from Oklahoma,” clipping from an unidentified 
newspaper, n.d., in Thomas P. Gore Papers (Manuscripts Division, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Library). 


6. For a detailed account of Gore’s political activities in Mississippi, 
see the author’s “The Political Apprenticeship of Thomas P. Gore,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, Vol. XI (Summer, 1958), pp. 141-50. 

7. District Court, Navarro County, Texas, No. 4, October 7, 1895 to 
December 18, 1902, p. 233. 


8. Personal interview Corsicana residents, Pierce Colquitt and 
Marion Martin, August 15, 1958. 
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of them.? Gore later recalled. “I couldn’t get that brown-eyed girl 
out of my mind so I married her.” When asked years later how 
she feit marrying a blind man, Mrs. Gore replied, “The blindness 
was so unimportant that I never gave it a second thought.”’!° The 
Gores moved to Oklahoma Territory a few months after their mar- 
riage, and it was in the Oklahoma senatorial race in 1907 that Gore 
was at last successful in his bid for public office. 


As a member of the Democratic minority during his first years 
in the Senate, Gore spent most of his time opposing measures 
sponsored by Republicans. Following the advance publicity over his 
being the first totally blind man to enter the United States Senate, 
the new Senator came into public notice again when he joined a 
filibustering action in 1908 against the bill which ultimately be- 
came known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Emergency Currency Act. 
This bill, confessedly a makeshift measure, was coaxed through 
Congress only after the failure of the famous La Follette filibus- 
ter which temporarily delayed its passage and the adjournment of 
Congress. During the filibuster, La Follette held the floor contin- 
uously for over eighteen hours, sustaining himself by drinking an 
egg and milk mixture and eating an occasional sandwich during 
quorum roll calls. William J. Stone of Missouri at last came to the 
aid of La Follette, and Stone was relieved by Gore as the blind 
man took up the cudgels for the obstructionists. 


Before joining the marathon, Gore had laid careful plans. 
He was to be relieved by Stone, then La Follette was to take his 
place again after resting through the night. Stone left the Senate 
chamber for a rest during the Oklahoman’s speech. When he re- 
turned Gore was informed that the Senator from Missouri was 
present, and ready to speak. After speaking for two hours, Gore 
concluded his first long speech in the Senate, turned his sightless 
eyes toward Stone’s seat, and sat down, expecting to hear the Mis- 
sourian claim recognition. Much to the chargin of those carrying 
on the filibuster, Stone had stepped out of the Senate chamber 
after Gore had been informed of his return. Unaware of Stone’s 
departure, the blind obstructionist surrendered the floor when no 
collaborator was present to claim it. It was a costly mistake, and 
many suspected that Stone had been called out of the Senate 
chamber in order to trick the blind man, but this was never prov- 
ed. A popular rumor had it that Gore had been forced to sit down 
by a Senator pulling at his coattails, but Gore later discounted 
this version of the incident.!! 


Seizing the opportunity, the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
9. Campaign Literature, 1936, in Gore Papers. 


10. Personal interview with Mrs. Thomas P. Gore, May 23, 1953. 
11. Gore to Franklin L. Burdette, August 18, 1939, in Gore Papers. 
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tee demanded a roll call on the bill. Weldon B. Heyburn of Idaho 
shouted for recognition when he realized what was happening. 
When the Vice-President hestitated in the confusion, Aldrich dash- 
ed from his seat to the well of the chamber, shook his finger at the 
presiding officer, and yelled for a roll call. Heyburn continued to 
clamor for recognition. With the Vice-President’s hesitation, the 
secretary of the Senate, who had previously promised to co-oper- 
ate with the bill’s sponsors if the opportunity arose, began calling 
the roll. As first on the list, Aldrich quickly responded to his 
name, but the Vice-President declared that it was only fair to 
recognize the Senator from Idaho inasmuch as the chair’s atten- 
tion had been distracted for the moment. Aldrich insisted that the 
roll call had begun and that, under the Senate rules, it could not 
be interrupted after a Senator had responded to his name. This 
argument being technically correct, the roll call was continued. 


The Congressional Record shows that Heyburn had asked for 
recognition before the beginning of the roll call,!* and there is no 
question that the filibuster was overcome by doubtful practice. 
The obstructionists had hoped to talk until general congressional 
demands for adjournment forced the abandonment of the legisla- 
tion.!3 With this hope lost, the conference report was accepted, 
and the President signed the bill within a few hours after Gore’s 
fatal error. 


Senator Gore received further national attention a year later 
during the debates on the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. The blind 
man’s “remarkable wit, prodigious memory, and real intellectual 
forces” revealed in those debates added a good deal of public re- 
spect for his ability.!+ It was at this time that Gore amazed his 
colleagues with his retentive mind. Citing from memory a long list 
of New England cotton and woolen manuacturing companies and 
giving their gross earnings, capital stock, profits, dividends, and 
surpluses in an effort to show that such corporations were making 
large earnings and thus did not need tariff protection. Gore reeled 
off the statistics with such ease that he astonished his listeners, 
both friend and opponent. !5 


When Senator Gore allegedly thwarted the efforts of Robert 
A. Rogers of Oklahoma City to become Woodrow Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of Interior, Rogers’ proponents, who stood to profit by the ap- 
pointment, conspired to ruin Gore politically by an attack on his 


12. Congressional Record, 60 Congress, 1 Session, p. 7259. 

13. Franklin L. Burdette, Filibustering in the Senate (Princeton, 
1940), p. 90. 

14. American Review of Reviews, Vol. XL (July, 1909) p. 9. 


Ib} Congressional Record, 61 Congress, 1 Session, pp. 2651-52; The 
New York Times, June 3, 1909; Thomas R. Marshall, Recollections of 
Thomas R. Marshall (Indianapolis, 1925), p. 319. 
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personal integrity. A suit was filed against Mr. Gore in 1913, 
and in the trial, the defendant’s attorney held that the charges 
had been made by a person by the name of Bond and others 
who were disappointed office seekers and that their efforts were 
nothing more than a conspiracy to smear the blind senator.!é 
The facts as they came out during the trial supported the de- 
fendant’s position. It took a jury of nine farmers, a grocer, a 
banker, and a broker only two and one-half minutes to take one 
vote completely exonerating Gore. So overwhelming was the 
verdict that the jury stated: “Had the defendant at the conclu- 
sion of the plaintiff’s evidence announced that he desired to intro- 
duce no evidence rested his case, our verdict would have been 
the same.”’!7 


The nature of the charges, the prominence of the parties in- 
volved, and the determined efforts of each side made the Gore- 
Bond case a much discussed topic of conversation and print all 
over the nation. It attracted more attention in Oklahoma than any 
other political event since statehood. Beginning with The New 
York Times'!® on to the lowliest Oklahoma weekly, the press 
agreed that Gore’s vindication was fully warranted. 


Gore had charged during the trial that the conspiracy was in- 
stigated to bring him into disrepute, and wreck his chances for re- 
nomination in the Oklahoma Democratic primary in August, 1914. 
If this were true, the attempted character assassination boomer- 
anged. Not only did Gore have the solid backing of the press in 
Oklahoma but also the sympathy and support of most of the 
voters. The people of Oklahoma were convinced that the cheapest 
of political tricks had been instigated with the sightless man as 
the victim. Politically, it was good medicine. Basking in the sun- 
light of the dismissed damage suit, Gore received in the primary 
race a majority in every county in the state, riding to a three-to- 
one victory over Samuel W. Hayes. In the general election in Nov- 
ember Gore’s popularity was at an all-time high as he carried all 


16. Oklahoma newspapers which risked editorial comment on the 
story immediately defended the Senator. Typical was the attitude of The 
Democrat (Tulsa) April 5, 1913; “Suspend judgment on the story from 
Washington. There have been frame-ups of this sort, and Oklahoma 
has some frame-up artists who are not dead.” The New York Times, 
February 13 and 17, 1914. 

17. Harlow’s Weekly, Vol. V (February 21, 1914, p. 3. For a full ac- 
count of the trial, sympathetic to Gore, see the autobiography of one of 
the defendant’s lawyers, Moman Pruiett, Criminal lawyer (Oklahoma 
City, 1944), pp. 305-35. A bitter attack against Gore can be read in a 
highly prejudiced pamphlet entitled “The Bond-Gore Case,” in C. B. 
Ames Papers. This anti-Gore brochure was so malicious it was reportedly 
barred from the mails by federal postal officials, The Weekly Free Press, 
(Kingfisher) July 30, 1914. 


18. February 20, 1914. 
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but three counties in the state, the Senator winning over Republi- 
can John H. Burford. 


After his election to the Senate in 1907, Gore had drawn a 
short term, and had to be re-elected in 1908. The 1914 victory was 
therefore the beginning of his second six-year term. He was un- 
seated in the Republican sweep of 1920, but he was returned to the 
Senate by the Oklahoma voters in 1930 for a final six-year period. 


Although his physical handicap became a political asset when 
the marginal farmers of Oklahoma associated his blindness with 
their own nearly poverty-stricken condition, Gore never directly 
played on the Oklahoma voters’ sympathy because of his handi- 
caps. An occasional opponent complained that Gore took advan- 
tage of his blindness during his early political career in Mississ- 
ippi,!? but if the charge were true, he rose above such methods in 
Oklahoma. As a matter of fact, he minimized his sightless eyes to 
the extent that many people often thought of him as a physically 
normal individual. The Senator was admired for overcoming his 
handicap, and this admiration was undoubtedly expressed at times 
with sympathy votes. Developing a keen sense of hearing, Gore 
could associate names and voices with uncanny accuracy, even to 
the extent of recognizing the voices of many people whom he knew 
only slightly several years previous. Called upon to preside over 
the Senate on one occasion, Gore without erring recognized each 
Senator by his voice when he asked for recognition.29 All good 
politicians develop the ability to associate names and faces, and 
by associating names and voices Gore exploited for political pur- 
poses his unusual ability. 


When the Senator had an important speech to prepare, he 
would sit alone in his favorite rocking chair and organize the speech 
in his mind, often holding a cherished book in his hand while medi- 
tating. His speeches were extemporaneous with small passages 
memorized, although he developed a habit of holding a piece of 
paper in his hand which he often appeared to consult as his speech 
progressed. He seldom used gestures, and he never had his speech- 
es read by another person. When he spoke on the floor of the 
Senate, he turned slightly in the direction of the Senator being ad- 
dressed as if to look at him. Gore had the uncanny ability to an- 
ticipate a question or remark from another member when he held 
the floor, often pausing to turn in the direction of a Senator about 
to speak to recognize him before the colleague had time to rise com- 
pletely from his seat. If his remarks were not directed toward any 


19. James Sharbrough Ferguson, “Agrarianism in Mississippi, 1871- 
1900 A Study in Nonconformity” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1952) pp. 550-51. 


20. Harlow’s Weekly, Vol. V (March 28, 1914), rope Mie 
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particular colleague, the blind orator faced the speaker’s desk. 
With his head tilted slightly backward and with his finger tips 
lightly touching his desk in front of him as he emphasized his re- 
marks, he spoke out clearly and distinctly in sonorous tones. Even 
though his hearers might not agree with what he was saying, they 
were attentive when he spoke.?! 


The Senator’s speeches were filled with references to his- 
tory and literature and this is evidence of his wide reading. Not 
concerned with light or darkness and often unable to sleep, Gore 
sat for hours having important books read to him by his wife, his 
secretary, or any other person available and willing to be pressed 
into service. If he owned the book being read to him, he some- 
times requested that sentences which he considered important be 
underscored with a pencil. Upon a second reading of the under- 
lined words, he could remember quite clearly the significant por- 
tions of any volume. Gore enjoyed visiting secondhand bookstores 
and browsing among the volumes with his secretary or wife read- 
ing occasional passages from books with titles that appealed to 
him. He rapidly acquired a large and valuable library, a tribute 
to his love for books. 


Mrs. Gore was her husband’s constant companion and was 
often pictured as the “‘eyes” of the blind man. The devoted couple 
traveled a lot with Mrs. Gore driving their automobile on numer- 
ous pleasure and business excursions. When the Wright brothers 
were experimenting with the airplane at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina, in the summer of 1909, Senator and Mrs. Gore were among 
the observers, the Senator witnessing the flights through his own 
imagination and the expert description and explanations given by 
his wife.22 In the same way he enjoyed watching football and base- 
ball games and other sports. At county fairs, Gore touched the dif- 
ferent animals on exhibit, and judged them by this method. 


Nor did the blind man’s handicap present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties in his personal habits. He bought only white shirts, thus 
preventing the problem of a colored shirt clashing with his suit. 
Every year his wife bought him a dozen pairs of socks of the same 
style and color, which also solved a color problem. The Senator al- 
ways dressed himself, and before having access to the Senate bar- 
ber shop, he shaved himself. He carried different denominations 
of coins in separate pockets to facilitate handling, and he never 
erred in counting change. On his numerous campaign tours, most 
of which were made without his wife, Mr. Gore carried a large grip 


21. For further information on this subject, see Ralph Arden Was- 
son, “A Study of the Speaking Career and Speeches of Thomas Pryor 
Gore” (Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1941). 

22. W. S. Couch, “Interesting People: Senator and Mrs. Gore,” 
American Magazine, Vol. LXVIII (October, 1909), p. 555. 
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with only the essential articles of apparel in it. When spending 
a night in a strange room, before he retired he would ask to be 
led to the bathroom, the door of which he requested to be left 
open. After tapping around the bedroom and the entrance to the 
bathroom with his cane and placing his grip on a stool at the foot 
of his bed, he then retired. The following morning he would be 
fully dressed and ready for breakfast when others of the party 
called upon him. When dining he would permit no glasses near 
him on the table for fear of upsetting them.?3 


Senator Gore’s opinion was often sought by parents who want- 
ed him to recommend ways for handling their sightless children. 
Writing countless letters of encouragement to parents of handi- 
capped youngsters, he freely related his philosophy concerning 
the blind. He believed that handicapped children should not be 
isolated from physically normal ones nor placed in an institution 
surrounded by other blind children. Knowing that blind children 
would be in competition with those who had sight when they grew 
up, Mr. Gore believed that they should be made aware of that 
competition very early in life. He advised that the handicapped 
child be treated as the other children in the family as far as was 
practicable with as little distinction as possible because of the 
deficiency. Of course, he advised that the children should not 
be permitted to develop self pity.?+ 


He recommended that blind children begin studying braille 
not later than the age of seven, although he himself seldom had 
occasion to use the braille he had learned as a youth. Since he 
preferred to read up-to-date news rather than the classics or the 
Bible—the traditional subject matter of braille writings—the Sen- 
ator soon lost his braille ability. He recognized the value of phono- 
graph records for blind education, and when the radio came into 
prominence, he was quick to realize its educational possibilities 
for the blind. 


Because he did not advocate segregation of the blind, the Sen- 
ator recommended that institutions for the sightless be placed in 
urban rather than in rural areas.25 When Oklahoma entered the 
Union, he wanted the State’s institute for the blind located in an 
urban center containing a university so that the blind would have 
the benefit of lectures, classes, and library facilities of the institu- 
tion of higher learning, as well as increased contacts with normal 
people. He was disappointed when the State’s leaders placed the 
institute in an isolated area.?6 Senator Gore never used seeing- 


23. Typed statement signed by Maurice F. Lyons, in Maurice F. 
Lyons Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

24. Gore to J. Edgar Pew, October 11, 1945, in Gore Papers. 

25. Gore to Robert Gandy, January 24, 1947, ibid. 

26. Gore to T. L. Terry, October 3, 1945, ibid. 
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eye dogs and did not recommend them for other blind persons. He 
felt that the blind tended to become too dependent on the ani- 
mals.?7 Summing up his philosophy, he wrote, “The greatest ser- 
vice which the sighted can render the sightless is to help them to 
help themselves.”’28 


Senator Gore never withheld his support when he was asked 
to aid the cause of the blind. He gave advice to a young sightless 
attorney, seeking election to office, who had requested a statement 
from the Senator to help refute those attacking him in the cam- 
oe upon the grounds that a blind man should not hold public 
office.29 


After his rise to national prominence, Senator Gore lent his 
assistance and prestige to many organizations established to aid 
the blind. From 1912 to 1914, he served on the advisory board of 
the New York Association for the Blind. When the National 
Library for the Blind was established in 1911 to make available 
embossed books and music for loan to the blind and to employ 
blind persons for the copying of books into raised print for the 
library, Thomas P. Gore was appointed its first vice-President. 
During the First World War, he offered the services of this library 
to the government in preparing printed matter for blind soldiers 
if the need arose.3° The Senator became president of the organiza- 
tion in 1936, retaining that position until 1946 when the indepen- 
dent library was merged with the Library of Congress, Division for 
the Blind. 


Although Tom Gore was totally blind by the time he was 
twenty years old, he allowed several attempts to restore the sight 
of his left eye. In 1908, he underwent treatment for the eye with 
the hope of restoring partial sight,?! and a few years later he in- 
dicated interest in the methods of a faith healer who claimed divine 


27. T. L. Terry to J. Edgar Pew, October 17. 1945, ibid. 
28. Gore to Albert A. Barnhard, August 31, 1928, ibid. 


29. Albert Barnhard to Gore, August 25, 1928; Gore to Barnhard, 
August 31, 1928, ibid. 

30. Mrs. Thomas P. Gore to Woodrow Wilson, July 2, 1917; Wilson to 
Mrs. Gore, July 2, 1917, in Woodrow Wilson Papers (Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress). 

31. Gore to R. L. Williams, June 6, 1908, in R. L. Williams Papers 
in Library, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. (Thomas P. 
Gore, of Lawton, was elected U. S. Senator from Oklahoma, by the First 
State Legislature in December, 1907, to serve until March 3, 1909; and 
was re-elected by the Second State Legislature for the term, 1909-15. 
He was elected as U.S. Senator by a vote of the people, for the 
term, 1915-21; and was elected and served a fourth term as U. S. 
Senator from Oklahoma, 1931-35.—Ed.) 
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powers.?2 He also submitted himself to a relaxation method of 
treatment in 1921, but all efforts to restore his vision were in vain. 


Senator Gore’s eyes were medium blue, his right glass eye 
matching the other almost perfectly. They were accentuated by 
his blonde hair which prematurely turned silvery white. With 
blue eyes, white hair, and fair complexion, the six-foot, two-hun- 
dred-pound Senator was a figure of striking dignity as he walked 
hurriedly and erectly, his ever- present cane swinging from an arm 
with the other arm locked in that of his young man secretary. 


Senator Gore’s lasting contribution was the inspiration that 
he gave the blind. Refusing to allow his handicap to discourage 
him, he reached the pinnacle of success when he was elected from 
Oklahoma to the United States Senate. His life will remain a 
challenge to others who may be handicapped like him in this 
world of those who are blessed with sight. 


32. Gore to E. W. Whitaker, May 28, 1915, in Gore Papers. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS: OKLAHOMA’S HERITAGE 
By Judge Orel Busby* 


We are met here today on an occasion which calls for 
both solemnity and joy. We sadly pay homage to the memory 
of three great Oklahomans who have passed on to Eternal Rest. 
But we rejoice to commemorate the birthdate of what was fifty- 
three years ago the infant State of Oklahoma. 


Biography of the three Oklahomans whose memory we hon- 
our today reveals: Edgar S. Vaught, Christian gentleman, out- 
standing lawyer, teacher, eminent jurist, philosopher, civic leader, 
and city and State builder; Anabel Gum, daughter of Demo- 
cracy, patriotic humanitarian, a gentle, lovely lady, who was 
active in worthwhile club activities; and Roy M. Johnson, in- 
dependent thinker, fearless editor and moulder of public opin- 
ion, pioneer business man and pioneer in the oil industry, a 
philanthropist, church and civic and state leader. 


While we have a feeling of sadness because of the passing 
of these friends, we also have a feeling of joy for the unparallelled 
record of achievement of our State as one of the greatest states 
in the Union. Furthermore, we can point with pride and satis- 
faction to the fact that our departed friends were outstanding 
characters who helped to make our State what it is and who 
left their indelible imprint on its fifty-three years of history. 


No state in our nation can rise in greatness above the 
level of its leaders. 


The heritage of a state—even only fifty-three years old— 
is largely embodied in the ancestry of its leading citizens who 
helped mould it in its infancy and early growth. For that reason 
Oklahoma has its literally thousands of famous ancestors who 
are or were in reality active and sturdy pioneers, or sons and 
daughters of pioneers, who wrought better than they knew in 
its creation. In every rural area, town and city and county, we 
have had, and still have, a quota of these citizens, dead or living, 


* This address in memory of Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Mrs. Anabell 
Gum and Mr. Roy M. Johnson was delivered by Judge Orel Busby at 
the memorial services of the Oklahoma Memorial Association on Novem- 
ber 16, 1960. The occasion also commemorated the Fifty-third Birthday 
of the State of Oklahoma. Judge Busby is a former Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, and is serving as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He is a well known attorney in 
Ada, Oklahoma, and has lived in this part of the state since he was 
brought here in the arms of his parents traveling by covered wagon to 
the Indian Territory, in 1890.—Ed. 
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who have done their share building Oklahoma from Statehood 
Day, November 16, 1907, until this day in 1960. 


Oklahoma did not start its career in 1907 as a State of 
contentment, but as a State of opportunity and progress. And 
this was because of the stature and ability of those who came 
to a new country filled with eager ambition, dynamic action, 
and the desire and ability to do things. They were willing to 
work, and willing to dare. They recognized that with energy, 
habits of thrift, trained minds and courageous hearts, they could 
build a future State second to none. We now enjoy and rejoice 
in the benefits of their accomplishments. 


Hence our romantic background stems from the fact that 
its sturdy pioneers swarmed into the two territories which to 
them represented a promised new land of soil, grass and water. 
It meant an area to build, and to turn around in—to breathe 
and be free. It offered new space calling for new activities and 
new institutions. Every man wanted something for himself and 
relied on himself. He was ready to tame the wild prairies of 
the western territory and to clear the wilderness of the eastern 
territory. These twin territories were literally then the last fron- 
tiers and the pioneers swept into this alluring land. Among 
them came the wanderers, the restless, the lawless, the land- 
hungry, the cast-offs, the individualists, the indomitable squat- 
ters, sooners, boomers—as well as the trustworthy and the God- 
fearing. 


The trustworthy and God-fearing were in the great major- 
ity and were the salt that leavened the loaf. They replaced the 
men who hated the plow: that is, the cowboys and cow men 
with their cow pens and barbed wire. 


These pioneers had many striking characteristics: a prac- 
tical turn of mind, restless nervous energy, dominant individual- 
ism, and the buoyancy and exuberance that comes from con- 
fidence in the fate of the future. Part of their dream was to 
build something new in homes, schools and churches, cities, and 
above all, a State second to none. They came with a spirit of 
individual enterprise, with imagination and a democratic good 
nature that gave strength to the communities and helped them 
survive the first hard years. 


There is much romance and romanticism in the fascinating 
history of those first settlers who lived in sod houses in the 
western territory and log houses in the eastern. They were soil 
breakers who followed the cattlemen. But the cow men left their 
tracks that even the farmers could not plow under. 


From the influence of these pioneers handed down to second 
and third generations there came the town builders who have 
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built the great cities; business men who have played a great 
part in our growth; daring pathfinders who have had courage 
to drill wildcat wells and eventually made us one of the greatest 
oil producing states in the union; industrialists and manufactur- 
ers; doctors who have looked after our health, and lawyers who 
have provided us with laws and with courts which always follow 
civilized man; members of the teaching fraternity who were so 
dedicated that we have a system of schools second to no state in 
the union—also leaders in the religious field who have so faith- 
fully guided us in our spiritual and moral welfare. 


Properly we commemorate today the lives of three out- 
standing Oklahomans above referred to. But, in my mind’s eye, 
the curtain of time is rolled back and I see fifty-three years of 
activities of literally thousands of Oklahomans—living and 
dead—who by their deeds and acts in their own small corner in 
this state, and in their own humble way, have done their bit, in 
making our prideful history. But they have not had time to 
write about it. 


And while today we name three of these outstanding Okla- 
homans and recount their accomplishments, we also owe much 
to the unsung thousands who in the past fifty-three years have 
laboured and have passed on to their just rewards. 


It is a matter of regret that Oklahoma has so much colour- 
ful and romantic history to be proud of yet much of our his- 
tory seems to be written around the activities of the Daltons, the 
Youngers, the Jennings, the Belle Starrs, and their ilk. In fact, 
a new T-V series has just begun on a nationwide hook-up entitled 
“Oklahoma Outlaws.” Actually, in the settlement of the west, 
Oklahoma has had no more than its share of outlaws but they were 
only brief actors on the stage of our history. A few fearless, 
straight-shooting marshals and their deputies limited their careers 
in each instance to a brief space of time. But the recent T-V 
programs proclaim these characters as an important part of the 
warp and woof of our State history. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. I do not believe that “sin writes history, good- 
ness is silent.” It would be to the everlasting credit of Okla- 
homa if some alert scriptwriter with ambition, Imagination, and 
ability would portray the activities of the real worthwhile pio- 
neers of this State who actually dominated our early history, and 
in which early history the outlaws played only a minimum 
part if any. 


You have often heard the phrase that all men are created 
equal. This is not a literal truth. They are created equal in their 
relationship to our Creator and in the eyes of our laws. Yet 
men are not created equal as to character and talents. Some 
are born with three, five, or ten talents—if made use of; but 
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talent, inheritance, environment, and our own individual desires, 
efforts and opportunity make us rich or poor, wise or foolish, 
holy or unholy, honorable or dishonorable. 


Today in commemorating the lives and activities of the 
three Oklahoma pioneers, we praise them for the part they play- 
ed in the building of our State. In this commemoration we 
recognize that among civilized people there is a great and silent 
compact between the living and the dead. The honored .dead 
toiled for the benefit of those who were to follow in succeed- 
ing generations. Such toil embodies the noblest ambition of 
humanity. They sow that others may reap. They projected their 
influence into the future for the guidance of other Oklahomans. 
They desired to survive their funerals. Many persons do not 
want to pay the price of this survival. 


_ But still it is those who have passed on that largely govern 
and often control the destinies of the world and mankind more 
than the living. 


This is not strange when we think on these things. We owe 
our properties, yea our very liberties, to those who preceded us; 
not to the living. Think of the debt we owe to the Oklahomans 
who wrote our progressive state constitution and bill of rights 
some fifty-three years ago. 


We inherited from our revolutionary forefathers a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. The electric light 
in our homes and the modern conveniences that flow from elec- 
tricity, we owe to Edison—one long gone—who during most of 
his lifetime lived in hardship and poverty. Think of what we 
owe to Pasteur and to other outstanding scientists. 


We cannot give too much credit to the influence and good 
impulses of those who have gone on before us. There are the 
Ten Commandments delivered into the hands of Moses on 
Mt. Sinai because of the kindly act of Pharoah’s daughter. What 
Moses forbids we obey today. Lawyers boast of the Bill of Rights 
we now live under. We have this Bill of Rights because the 
Knights of England wrested them from King John at Runy- 
mead in 1265. We settle estates in Oklahoma today according 
to many of the rules of inheritance written in England hun- 
dreds of years ago. Statesmen whose ashes have been cold 
for thousands of years still speak to the world today. It is the 
dead who have added greatly to the welfare of mankind. Truly 
the dead influence the living. If by their works, individuals have 
added nothing to the betterment of humanity, their names are 
lost in oblivion; they are remembered for a day and their deaths 
barely survive their funerals. President Garfield spoke a few 
short words on this subject just before his untimely death; 
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he said, “The living obey the dead, and the dead govern the 
living.” And this is the tribute we pay our heritage. 


Remember that the conventional things we say or do, do 
not last beyond our lives. Such is of little or no consequence. The 
only thing worth doing beyond the routine of our lives, or beyond 
the conventional, is that which shall continue into and influence 
the lives to come and for the betterment of humanity, “that 
frail and delicate fabric which we call the human race.” 


We honour the lives and memory of three distinguished 
Oklahomans because by their works, deeds, and achievements 
in their lifetime they left the world a better place in which to 
live and to rear our families. They toiled and sacrificed as an 
inspiration and example to the living and that their good works 
would extend into the future to benefit those left behind and 
the generations to come after. 


I have dealt here mostly in generalties. I want to add a 
personal note: 


In 1890, Oklahoma and Indian territories were largely 
wilderness. There were only a few settlements and very few 
towns of importance. To paraphrase Henry Clay’s statement, I 
grew up in Indian Territory listening to the tread of coming 
thousands. A million and a half came in the first fifteen years 
after the run of 1889 into the Oklahoma country. I have watched 
the transformation of wilderness to a state of homes, schools, 
churches, cities, super highways, industries and factories. I have 
lived through an age of miracles. I have seen the change from 
“arrows to atoms”; I have seen the dreams of the pioneers of 
yesteryear literally come true in the embodiment of the full 
grown, lusty and progressive State of Oklahoma. 


Oklahomans living today owe an everlasting debt of grati- 
titude to those hardy pioneers who lived through many turbulent 
and lean years of toil and hardship and who sacrificed for the 
betterment of mankind. 
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BRIDGEPORT BY THE CANADIAN 


Few towns in Western Oklahoma, either great or small, pos- 
sess an early history like that of the quiet little crossroads town 
of Bridgeport. This town, once many times larger than it is now, 
is located about a mile from U. S. Highway 66, near the Cana- 
dian River in the northern-most part of Caddo county.! 


Treacherous and unpredictable as it has always been, the 
Canadian River was an important factor in the selection of Bridge- 
port’s location. The railroad bridge which crosses this river was 
constructed in 1898, and it has served as a connecting link be- 
tween the east and west portions of this part of the country for 
more than a half century. The toll bridge which spanned this tricky 
riverbed of quicksand in past decades gave Bridgeport a certain 
prominence which other towns along the line never had. 


The first toll bridge to span the river was constructed with a 
long approach on each end and three sixty-foot sections in the mid- 
dle. It was built in 1893. This bridge enabled settlers from the 
Cheyenne Arapaho country which was opened in 1892 to come to 
El Reno to buy supplies. However, this was the third attempt at 
building a bridge across this treacherous river. During the spring 
of 1893, two other attempts undertaken by El Reno businessmen 
to set the understructure for a bridge were swept away by sudden 
flood waters. 


Between the years of 1895 and 1901, all this region south of 
the Canadian River, east to the 98th Meridian and west to Che- 
yenne Arapaho country, was known to the white man as Range 
Country where cattle were grazed by the thousands. Ranchers 
from this area were forced to drive their cattle on hoof across the 
flat, Canadian riverbed of quicksand on their way to market. 


The crossing of the river was always considered a hazardous 
undertaking as one or a number of animals might suddenly sink 
out of sight in the deep quicksand. The Railroad Company officials 
realizing the great need of shipping facilities for these cattlemen 


* Chrystobel Berrong Poteet (Mrs. C. V. Poteet) has contributed this 
article on old Bridgeport in Caddo County, in memory of her father, J. 
H. Berrong who brought his family here when the Wichita-Caddo coun- 
try was opened to white settlement and made a part of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, in 1901. Mrs. Poteet makes her home near Hinton, Oklahoma.—Ed. 

1., This part of U.S. Highway 60 which runs across the Northern end 


of Caddo county was opened July 9, 1934. The new Interstate Highway 
40 is one-half mile to the south of Highway 66. 
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extended a line westward from El Reno across the Canadian River 
and as far west as Weatherford. 


In 1898, the same year that the Choctaw, Oklahoma Gulf rail- 
road*—later Rock Island—was built across the entire northern 
end of the Wichita-Caddo reservation lands, a U.S. survey com- 
pleted the making of township lines in these lands which everyone 
knew would soon be opened for settlement. Because of the railroad, 
a townsite on the south bank of the Canadian River was included 
in the Government survey. The station was named Bridgeport and 
lots were plotted designating that this place would become a city 
of the first class. 


For the convenience of the ranchers whose large herds rang- 
ed on the land south of the Canadian River, the railroad located a 
switch complete with stockpens and loading chutes a few miles 
west of Bridgeport and east of a boxcar station called “Caddo” 
where the town of Hydro was later founded. 3 This loading place 
with its strong chutes and high fenced yards was a boon to the 
men who unloaded cattle by the trainload shipped from Texas in 
the springtime to this fine grassland and who loaded the fattened 
animals in the autumn where they were shipped directly to mar- 
ket in Kansas City. 


Bridgeport’s first Post Office, established February 20, 1895, 
with Stacy B. Gorham, Postmaster, was located at the north end 
of the toll bridge inside Gorham’s trading post, this store handled 
many different items in general merchandise and groceries in those 
days.* George Gorham, who kept buying up shares until he owned 
most of the toll bridge, was the postmaster from 1898 until late 
1901 when the post office was moved to the townsite. Sanford 
Boren who moved to Tulsa years afterward was the toll taker at 
this bridge. 


Before the United States government announced that the 
Wichita-Caddo Indian Reservation lands were to be opened for 
settlement in August, 1901, word had already been sent out ahead 
that Bridgeport was a promising place. So, men with different 
vocations and most of them with families came to this place to 
made a home and a name for themselves. Included in the group 
of men seeking one hundred sixty acres of land upon which to 


2. The name of this railroad, also the stations Bridgeport and 
Weatherford are shown on a Rand McNally Map published in 1898. The 
map also shows how township lines had been drawn in the Wichita- 
Caddo Reservation lands. 

3. This information was furnished by Mr. Val Burgman, now 83, 
who worked as a cowhand in this part of the Territory from 1898-1901. He 
drew a claim in Blaine county north of Hydro, and has resided there 
since 1901. 

4. George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Ok- 
lahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952). 
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establish a home was J. H. Berrong, a bridge builder for the Rock 
Island Railroad. Incidentally he was helping construct a high 
bridge across this same Canadian River near Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, in July before the drawing was held at El] Reno, August 
6 and 7. It was his hope to file on a claim south of Bridgeport but 
when he arrived from New Mexico all that land had been taken. 
His second choice was one hundred sixty acres nine miles south- 
east of the present town of Hinton which was founded in 1902.* 


From first a city of tents, Bzidgeport grew like magic to a 
population of over three thousand in its first few months. Besides 
the merchandise stores common to any new pioneer town, there 
were two lumber yards, a bank, three blacksmith shops, a three- 
story hotel known as the “Tremont,” ten saloons, some with dance 
halls, and twelve doctors who came thinking this place would be 
ideal for their practice. 


Among the twelve doctors who first came to this frontier town 
was Dr. A. F. Hobbs,° who after seven years practice in Bridge- 
port, moved to Hinton where he was known as one of that town’s 
prominent physicians for more than forty years. 


Three weekly newspapers were published in this young town 
to keep the townspeople informed on all Territorial affairs. These 
publications were the Bridgeport News, Bridgeport Press, and The 
Bridgeport Banner. When the town of Hinton was founded seven 
miles south of Bridgeport in 1902, the Bridgeport News sold out 
to Henry A. White who became first editor of the Hinton Record,’ 
a publication still published regularly each week. 


Business was so great during the first year of Bridgeport that 


5. On this homestead, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Berrong reared and educat- 
ed their eight children, four sons and four daughters. Fcr fifty-three 
years until the death of Mr. Berrong in 1954, this was the family home. 
Four of the children who moved to another state are Mrs. E. L. Brown, 
Dallas, Texas; Everette Berrong, Boulder, Colorado; and Fred and Olney 
Berrong of Los Angeles, California. Four of the children who built perma- 
nent homes in the state of Oklahoma are Mrs. Volga Collier and Sen. Ed 
Berrong of Weatherford, and Mrs. L. R. Riffel of Enid. When Mr. and 
Mrs. C. V. Poteet purchased a farm fcr their home in 1919, they bought 
a tract six miles south of Bridgeport. Their own four daughters, and now 
their seven grandchildren know no other place as “home.” 


6. Dr. A. F. Hobbs, who practiced medicine 54 years spent seven 
years 1901-1908 in Bridgeport. He was the first person in that town to 
own an automobile. Many times when the river was too high to use the 
toll bridge, Dr. Hobbs, a satchel in each hand, walked across the rail- 
road bridge in the darkness of night to reach sick people on the other 
side of the river. In World War I, Dr. Hobbs was sent to France. 

7. Mrs. Marie Wornstaff, teacher in Hinton school system for thirty- 
six years furnished the information on Bridgeport’s newspapers. Also gave 
news of Tremont Hotel. She has compiled a great amount of information 
concerning the communities of both Hinton and Bridgeport. 
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men were waiting to rent a building as soon as it was completed. 
Most buildings held two, sometimes three business establishments. 


One factor that helped immensely in Bridgeport’s early busi- 
ness boom was the toll bridge across the Canadian river. Cattle 
were driven across this bridge to the loading chutes near Bridge- 
port. The bridge also connected the town with the Cheyenne farm 
camp in Blaine county. There has been some controversy about 
the purpose of this camp of log houses. Some declare it was only a 
place to issue beef to the Indians. But it is authentic to say that 
the man in charge taught the Indian boys how to farm. His duties 
were much like the county agent of recent years. Camp Logan 
was first man to take charge of Indian business affairs at this 
camp. Herbert Walker was his Indian interpreter. Indians from 
this farm camp came across the bridge to the Bridgeport bank to 
cash their quarterly payments. They participated in public bar- 
becues or any other special event held by the white people and 
so of course spent their money in this town.? 


The Canadian River furnished many a news item for the 
local newspapers and many strange sights for the townspeople. 
Once a freight train carrying cars of German emigrant household 
belongings and livestock fell into the sandy river bed. Immediately 
the heavily loaded cars began sinking into the quicksand so men 
in charge opened wide the car doors. Out flew chickens, ducks, and 
geese to make their way to the bank on the Bridgeport side of the 
river. Only the engine and coal car from the front end and the 
caboose from the rear were saved from this train. To this day the 
other cars with everything inside as well as the middle section of 
the bridge lie buried deep somewhere in the shifting sand of the 
Canadian riverbed.!° 


8. This so-called Indian camp was one of ten Indian colonies estab- 
lished on the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Reservation in 1886, for 
agricultural and educational purposes under the supervision of Capt. 
Jesse M. Lee, 9th U. S. Inf., as Acting Agent on the Reservation. These 
colonies were established at different locations on the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho lands, under new plans inaugurated for the reservation system 
as suggested by Capt. Lee. In 1885, leases for grazing cattle to cattle- 
men throughout the reservation were cancelled by Executive Order out 
of Washington, and the former Indian camps huddled near the Agency 
at Darlington were moved out, the Indians generally settling in the new 
communities in bands, many miles apart. The Cheyenne Colony on the 
Canadian River near Bridgeport was reported for its first year in 1886, 
consisting of 19 farms with 100 acres of sod broken and good crops raised. 
—Ed. 

9. This information furnished by Mrs. Ben Snow. The Snows first 
saw Bridgeport as a tent city. They had a farm near the town, and lived 
in a one-room house. Later they had a store in Bridgeport and still later 
operated the telephone exchange. Mr. and Mrs. Snow are residents of 
Hinton but still retain their farm near Bridgeport. 

10 Mrs. R. F. Hobbs, who lives in Hinton and is the widow of the 
late Dr. Hobbs, furnished this interesting story. 
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Although the river lay dormant most of the year it often went 
on a rampage during the stormy spring season. People used to 
come many miles to Bridgeport to see the muddy surging flood- 
waters as the river rolled dark, angry and bold from the west fill- 
ing the wide sprawling riverbed full from bank to bank. Often- 
times the swift current brought along uprooted trees, drowned 
cattle and even housetops in its mad rush down-stream. Very often 
mail was held up for three of four days at a time whenever the 
river made the railroad bridge unsafe. Sometimes the current 
would be strong enough to take out one or more spans of the 
bridge. 


The worst flood as far as property damages was concerned, 
was in 1904 but five people were drowned in the flood of 1914 
which was the time when the surging waters washed away almost 
all of the railroad bridge. P. J. McCoy, one time station master 
at Geary, and seven others were standing on the north end of the 
bridge when the angry waters tore loose that section and carried it 
away downstream. McCoy was swept into a large cottonwood 
tree where he was forced to spend the night. Two men were rescu- 
ed from an island in the river close to the Barbee farm six miles 
down stream. Doctors Hobbs and Smith were both called to give 
these men medical attention. Both men survived but days later 
the bodies of two dead men were found in the sand along the bank 
of the river near Union City, and the three other bodies were 
never found.!! 


So great was the danger around the depot this time that in the 
next two years tons and tons of huge rock boulders were hauled to 
Bridgeport from the west by the railroad company, and used to 
face the river bank alongside the depot. These rocks have been 
strong enough to hold the river in check at that point with no 
change in its channel for more than forty years. !2 


In 1902, the Choctaw Railroad Company built a line south 
from Enid through Bridgeport to Waurika, making Bridgeport a 
center not only for east and west travel but north and south as 
well. With this early development and good business one might 
readily ask, ‘““What happened to the bustling busy town? Why did 
the place decrease instead of growing larger in size?” 


Like many another pioneer town in history, Bridgeport be- 
came divided into two factions, and then “Mother Nature” played 
a hand in its affairs. People found that the drinking water on the 
west side of Bridgeport was clear and pure while that on the east 
side, where most of the business buildings had been erected, was 


; 11. Mrs. Hobbs, also told of this incident and about the feud in the 
own. 


12. This information was taken from Mrs. Wornstaff’s files. 
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filled with gypsum crystals. Instead of sharing or trying to find a 
way of voting to bring the good water to the east side, a bitter 
feud developed. 


The depot was on the west side of the town near the river but 
a long hill had to be climbed to reach the Post Office over on the 
east side. To get the mail distributed more conveniently business 
men of the west side contrived to have the Post Office moved one 
night during the dark hours. The men who were hired for the job 
were not interested in the Post Office; they thought only of the 
sizable amount of money they were being paid to get the equip- 
ment to a building on the west side. George Walker was Postmaster 
at that time. 


A two-story brick building was erected hurriedly on the west 
side for a bank, first president of which was W. W. Waterman. 
The big three story frame hotel was also moved to a corner loca- 
tion on the west side. 


Merchants of the east side became so embittered over the 
fast growing feud that many of them, in 1902, moved their build- 
ings and took their business to Hinton, a new town about seven 
miles south of Bridgeport on the Choctaw Railroad. Little by 
little, year after year, Bridgeport instead of gaining in size and 
business kept losing its frontier prosperity. This was a disappoint- 
ment to the Rock Island Railroad Company which had had hopes 
that this town would become a railway terminal. 


When the privately owned toll bridge washed away, a ferry 
was used to convey traffic across the river at one dollar per car. In 
the early 1920’s, another toll bridge, a swinging one called the Key 
Bridge, so named from the contractor, was constructed across the 
river giving Bridgeport some boost in business and a certain prom- 
inence because all east and west travel of a great part of the Na- 
tion passed over this bridge. But the boom was short-lived for 
Bridgeport became an isolated town in 1934 when U. S. Highway 
66 was opened to the public. A modern bridge known as the Wil- 
liam H. Murray Bridge and also free to the public was built down- 
stream a few miles to the southeast of the toll bridge. The national 
highway running east and west and sometimes called the “Main 
Street of America” is located one mile south of Bridgeport. 


However, the swinging bridge was left standing for several 
years. It was used occasionally by farmers who had interests in 
both Blaine and Caddo counties. In 1948, a brush fire burned the 
south approach of this little used bridge, and in 1952, it was sold 
to a salvage firm in Kansas City that wrecked the remaining part 
of the bridge and shipped away all the material. 
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Years before the bridge was sold the town had already lost 
its bank; later the large three story hotel was torn down and the 
material sold to a group of people who lived in Anadarko.!? In 
1944 the highschool was transferred to Hinton, and still later the 
grade children were included in the transfer. In 1945, the large 
brick gymnasium of which Bridgeport was so proud was sold to 
the highest bidder who wrecked the building and hauled it away. 


During World War II, the railroad bridge at Bridgeport again 
became a point of national interest. For, many a train of soldiers 
crossed over this bridge passing by the station depot on their way 
to the West Coast. 


Bridgeport established as a railroad shipping center has re- 
tained its usefulness throughout the years. Many trainloads of 
range cattle comprised the first shipments. The next big business 
was the shipping of walnut logs and stumps. These were shipped 
east to be made into furniture. With the coming of the settlers the 
shipments soon changed to cars of wheat, corn, hogs and poultry. 
During the 1930’s and 1940’s this section was known as a water- 
melon shipping point. 


At the present time, the elevator built near the depot still 
services a large area around Bridgeport. Farmers unload their 
wheat at this elevator where it is shipped out for government stor- 
age. 


Old-timers, people now in their eighties and nineties, who 
helped to build Bridgeport like to reminisce about the early life of 
the town. They like to tell about the time when Bridgeport hon- 
ored Governor Haskell with a banquet.!3 This was during the years 
when Frank Carpenter served as State Representative. These peo- 
ple like to tell how James Kessler who worked as a clerk in the 
Owl Drug Store owned by Dr. Hobbs, later made a fortune in oil. 
They are equally proud of their younger people who selected the 
field of education as their profession. 


Today, the town with a 1960 census count of one hundred 
thirty-nine population still has a city council thus maintaining its 
distinction as a city of the first class.!+ In a small, one room build- 
ing Mrs. Lucile Heldermon serves as Postmaster. She has served 
the little town for twenty-two years. There is one small grocery 


13. Mrs. A. F. Hobbs told this story, James Kessler worked for them. 
She also named ladies in their fifties as well as the younger generation 
who became teachers. 

14 Information on Post Office, census and city council given by Mrs. 
Lucile Heldermon, All town records are kept in the office of her hus- 
band who writes insurance. They both confirm the fact that Bridgeport 
has always been and still is a city of the first class. 
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operated by John Mashaney. Instead of the Nazarene, the Baptist 
and United Evangelical churches of a former day, Bridgeport 
people attend their one Methodist church. These people each like 
to tell that their town’s drinking water, which is tested every six 
months, is 98% pure.!5 The purest water, it is said, of any nearby 
town. 


15. The bit of information about the test of the water was given 
by nec McCain, longtime resident of Bridgeport, who has many old 
newspapers on file. 
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IN DUGOUTS AND SOD HOUSES 
By Veda Giezentanner* 


Hope of a better life led settlers to each land opening. Those 
who were fortunate enough to obtain a homestead had many hard- 
ships ahead before their hopes became reality.! 


In temporary shelters the women began to make homes. These 
might consist of the wagon box set on the ground, only a brush 
roof supported by the boxes and barrels of their possessions or 
even a tent made of two sheets which soon blew away in the wind 
on the flat, almost treeless prairie. Some families shared one 
large tent pitched on the corners where the farms joined. In this 
way the head of the family could eat and sleep in the area which 
was on his land. But these’shelters did not last long for the men be- 
gan immediately to prove their claims. This included making im- 
provements, and what could be more proof of intention to stay 
than a permanent home. 


Because there was no lumber available and little money to 
buy it, if it had been near, the homesteader had to find a plentiful 
and cheap substitute. The land provided what was needed. An ex- 
cavation was begun into the side of a hill, ravine, creek or slope 
facing south if possible. This was to become the dugout home for 
years to come. If well-built, this house would last for several years 
with little major maintenance. Earth was removed until the hole 
was the proper size. The size varied from eight to fourteen feet 
front to back and side to side, depending upon the length of the 
rail to be used for the ridge pole. Two stout poles were driven into 
the front for the doorfacing. Small logs or boards were fastened to 
the poles. Then the earth which had been removed was packed 
against this. Some dugouts had the front opening closed with 


* This article was produced during 1960 as a paper in a research pro- 
ject for an Oklahoma history class at the University of Oklahoma, taught 
by Dr. A. M. Gibson. Veda Giezentanner is the wife of the University 
Business Manager, Dud Giezentanner. She is a housewife and mother of 
three children, and descended from a pioneer family in Western Okla- 
homa. Her paper presented here is based largely on interviews with peo- 
ple who settled in this region —Ed. 

1 The most helpful and interesting source of reference material used 
in the preparation of this article was in the information contained in the 
collection of interviews with people who lived in Oklahoma in early days 
of settlement, found in “Indian and Pioneer Papers,” Phillips Collection, 
Library of The University of Oklahoma (Norman) ; Vol. 12. pp. 65-70, 77- 
78; Vol. 21. pp. 344-347; Vol. 23 p. 49; Vol. 35, pp. 345, 253, 261-262, 284- 
285; Vol. 41, pp 257-258, 263, 267-272; Vol. 43, pp. 64, 69, 84-85, 91-93, 106, 
114-118; Vol. 44, pp. 306-310; Vol. 48, p. 48; Vol. 58, pp. 449; Vol. 62, 
pp. 5-9; Vol. 77, pp. 57-59, 78, 82-92; Vol. 92. pp. 320. 
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pieces of sod. If there was to be a window, the framing was put 
in place as the time came. The roof was supported by a long pole 
placed across the top in the center of the structure. This was 
held in place by notched poles or simply fastened to the wall. 
Small logs, bushes or boards were nailed to the ridge pole. Then 
came grass and sod with earth packed between the pieces to fill 
the cracks. Especially at first before the grass had time to grow 
and hold the filler, the earth had to be replaced after each rain. 
Built in a natural runway for water the dugout often filled with 
water during a heavy rain. To keep the house dry inside, a trench 
was dug from the doorway to lower ground for drainage. 


The doors were constructed of strips of wood nailed to two 
posts, one of which was purposely left long, to be inserted in holes 
drilled in the top and bottom of the opening. This allowed the door 
to swing as if it were on a hinge. The fastening might be nothing 
more than a strap of leather or rope. Locks were seldom used. At 
night a stout bar might be braced across the door. At other times 
the door would be nothing more than a quilt or skin. Windows 
were covered with a number of things. Oiled paper was the sub- 
stitute for glass, letting in some light and keeping out cold and 
bugs. Cheese cloth was used for screening. Over this, some settlers 
used shutters constructed like doors; or again the closing might be 
a piece of canvas or an animal skin. 


Sod houses were built of bricks of sod cut with a special plow. 
A piece of ground where the sod was thickest would be chosen and 
the plow would turn a furrow cutting through under the thick, 
tough roots of the prairie grass. For use in buildings, the furrows 
were carefully cut into strips four to eight inches thick and twelve 
to eighteen inches wide. These strips were then cut with a spade 
into blocks the desired length. Those to be laid lengthwise were 
usually three feet. The ones to be laid crosswise had to be cut 
twice the width of the other bricks. The average size of the sod 
house was sixteen by twenty feet. The pieces of sod were laid side 
by side in two rows around the outline of the house, leaving open 
the area for the doorway. The next row was laid on the first row, 
offsetting the joints. Every third or fourth row was laid crosswise 
to bind and strengthen the wall. The framing for the door and 
windows was placed in the proper space as construction progress- 
ed. The roof construction was the same as for the dugout.? 


2 The following journals, letters and personal accounts in the Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of The University of Oklahoma (Norman) give 
an excellent picture of all phases of life on the prairie, especially at the 
time of the land openings in Oklahoma; G. D. Borium Collection; May 
Choate Collection; Mrs. S. F. Ducum Collection; Mrs. Edna Hatfield 
Collection; Ann Brisky Hertzog Collection; Anna Hollem Collection; 
Mrs. W. S. Jarboe Collection; Harry Parker Collection; S. P. Ross Col- 
lection; also in Clinton Daily News. “History of Custer and Washita 
Counties,” 1883-1937 (1937). 
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The half dugout was a combination of the dugout and the sod 
house, providing the answer for the homesteader who did not have 
a bank steep enough for the true dugout or who did not wish to 
spend time in building a sod house. The lower part was a dugout 
and the upper part was of sod. 


The floors of these dwellings were packed earth. At the end 
of a month the floor was almost as smooth and as hard as oak. It 
could be swept and even mopped. Rugs, made of rags and braided 
by the homemaker, covered many of these. Wooden floors were 
rarely seen unless the house was built over a cellar. When floors 
were necessary, green wood was often used and as it warped easily, 
the floors were seldom even. This created more problems for the 
homemaker. An uneven floor might cause falls, and the cracks did 
let in wind. With the wind came dust and cold, making it difficult 
to keep the home clean and warm. 


The inside walls of the homes were finished in many ways. 
Some were evened with an ax or shovel until they were smooth 
enough to be plastered with a mixture of clay and ashes. White- 
wash, applied to this smooth finish, lightened the dark interior 
and made the rooms more cheerful. Some people papered the walls 
with any available material, advertisements, pages of catalogs, 
newspapers and in a few cases even personal letters. Muslin and 
canvas covered some walls and ceilings to catch dirt that might 
fall from the roof onto the table, bed and other furnishings. Parti- 
tions were blankets or canvas tacked to the ridge pole, or roof 
supports. 


The amount of water which leaked in during wet weather de- 
pended upon the skill of the builder. Many times it was necessary 
to dry all articles in the home after a rain. One woman told of 
cooking pancakes for her family while a child held an umbrella 
over her.? 


These earth homes were cool in summer and easy to heat in 
winter. Fireplaces, built of sod, would not burn and served for 
heating and cooking. In some cases there might be a stove. The 
most common type was the ‘“‘Topsy stove,” a metal box with two 
holes on top, covered with lids. These openings allowed the fuel to 
be placed inside and the lids, replaced, held the cooking utensils. 
The oven was in the stove pipe. The temperature was controlled by 
the amount of fuel used in the stove. The stove pipe was a land- 


3 These interviews were helpful sources of material about the day 
to day happenings of the dugout and sod house period in preparing this 
article: Homer A. Brown, Marlow, Okla. (Feb. and Mar., 1960); Mrs. 
Homer A. Brown, Marlow, Okla., (Feb. and Mar. 1960) ; Mrs. Loie Brown; 
Custer, Okla., (Apr. 8, 1960); William F. Brown, Marlow, Okla., (1950- 
1957); Frank Graves, Custer, Okla. (Apr. 8, 1960); Mrs. Orvil Howard, 
Custer, Okla. (Apr. 8, 1960); Mrs. P. Boyd Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Mar. 19-20, 1960) ; Bryce Timmons, Norman, Okla. (Apr. 28, 1960). 
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mark to guide travelers to the homesite for after a few months the 
sod roof would be covered with grass, wild flowers and weeds, 
blending so well with the countryside that it was difficult to find 
the dwelling. Many times people, livestock or teams pulling wag- 
ons would walk across the top of a dugout. In the summer months 
the women often cooked outside over a trench fire. The trench was 
just wide enough to hold the dutch oven, skillet and coffee pot. 


Again, the lack of wood forced the people to find a substitute, 
this time for fuel. Buffalo and cow chips solved the problem. They 
were gathered and stacked like cord wood. On trips, a sack was 
carried, and a game of “I Spy” was played by the children. Cattle 
drives were allowed to stop on the land of farmers just for the 
chips they left. Twists of prairie grass burned nicely but quickly. 
The grass would be gathered and twisted into long ropes, then cut 
in the correct size for the stove or fireplace. Corn and corn cobs 
made a good fire and in the years when corn could not be sold 
profitably, it was burned. Sunflower stalks made good fuel. One 
firm advertised seeds for one acre, guaranteed to produce twelve 
cords, enough for all winter. 


Furnishings were simple and were made from the things at 
hand. The table might be anything from a box or barrel to a log 
split and resting on pegs. Kegs and boxes were the chairs. Beds 
varied from pallets on the floor or table to logs driven into the 
walls and floor to support a frame for the feather, grass or corn- 
shucks tick. Because space was so limited, the beds were often 
taken outside during the day to make room for the table and 
chairs. Storage was provided by pegs, shelves and boxes nailed to 
the walls. 


By the time the land could be prepared, it was often too late 
for planting crops. Gardens could be planted and this was the first 
job undertaken after shelter was provided. Gardens consisted of 
onions, potatoes, carrots, pumpkins, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
peas, beans, corn, cabbage and lettuce. Settlers often did not have 
time nor materials to fence the garden plots. In the early years, 
many gardens were destroyed by wild animals, or even the farm- 
ers’ own livestock. Potato bugs, grasshoppers and green bugs 
damaged gardens, too. Until gardens were producing, the need for 
green foods was filled by wild greens, including sheep sorrel, wild 
onions, watercress and wild lettuce. Plums, grapes and berries 
grew in some parts and furnished the juice and fruit for jellies 
and preserves. “Poor Man Preserves” were made using sorghum 
instead of sugar which was too scarce and too expensive. 


Game, including prairie chicken, quail, antelope, turkey, 
raccoon, rabbit and “possum” was plentiful. The “possum” was 
fat, and the tallow could be used in cooking and making candles. 
One guest from the east insisted on knowing what his hostess had 
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used to bake such tasty biscuits. He was not very happy when 
he was told that the shortening was from a raccoon killed a few 
days earlier. 


Measurements for recipes were not very exact and included 
such statements as a handful, a teacup heaped high, one pie plate 
full, a chunk of butter the size of a thumb or an egg or a fist. One 
recipe for pickles called for one gallon of whiskey, one handful of 
salt, a pint of sorghum and nine gallons of water. The cucumbers 
were added and were said to remain crisp until all were used. To 
make grape soup, the grapes were cooked and strained. The pulp 
was then sweetened and heated to boiling. Dumplings were added 
and cooked until tender. 


Soap was made with lye and fats. The wood ashes were saved 
all year and collected in a hopper. Water was poured through the 
ashes and the liquid which drained out was the lye. All fats had 
been saved in another container, and these were added to the lye 
and boiled until the brew would dissolve the fuzz on a chicken fea- 
ther with which it was tested. This was ready to be stored and used 
as soft soap. To make hard soap it was necessary to add salt and 
continue boiling. At the proper time it was removed and poured 
into shallow pans lined with cloth. When it had cooled the harden- 
ed mass was removed from the pan, the cloth peeled off, the bars 
cut and stored. 


Candles were made at home, too. Strings and strips of cloth 
were dipped again and again in melted tallow. The tallow would 
harden between dippings and a coating was built up, eventually 
forming a candle. This was a tedious process, and candle molds 
were borrowed often. Using molds, the melted tallow was poured 
one time over the wicks and allowed to harden. 


Water from boiled potatoes was used in making bread and as 
starch for clothes. Homemakers made their own yeast with flour, 
salt, sugar and water. These ingredients were mixed and set aside 
until the yeast action started. In making bread, some of the dough 
was kept to furnish a start the next time. Some women shared 
yeast “starts,” especially if one was famous for her bread. 


Food preservation was a difficult chore for there were few 
jars, cans or bottles. The solder on tin cans would be melted care- 
fully with hot coals to allow the can to be used again. Meats were 
smoked, dried, canned or fried and placed in stone jars, covered 
with melted lard and stored in the cellar. If there was no cellar for 
storing vegetables, they would be placed in a pit lined with straw 
and covered with earth. In the first years, some women went to 
surrounding states to can fruits since the trees which they had 
planted were too young to bear. The canned foods would be stored 
in the cellar and carefully protected. In prolonged cold spells hot 
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coals would be carried to the cellar to keep the foods from freezing. 
Butter, milk and eggs were also kept in the cellar which might be 
some distance from the house. The items had to be brought to 
the table before each meal and returned after each meal. This 
meant many trips for the cook. Another method used to keep 
items cool and sweet was to hang them in the well or cistern but 
this too had drawbacks. When water was needed, it was neces- 
sary to remove the foods and replace them after the water was 
drawn. 


Wells, food cellars and cisterns had other uses besides the 
basic one for which they were built. They served as shelters when 
there were tornadoes and prairie fires. Prairie fires were watched 
for and particularly dreaded. Often they could be seen for days 
in advance and preparations made for protection. Stock was round- 
ed up and removed to a safe place. Often this would be the dugout 
or sod house. Any creek or river would do if it had sufficient water 
in it and if the animals could be kept there. Burning an area on 
which to stay while the fire passed on either side saved many lives. 
A furrow could be plowed around an area and the area might be 
spared. The only other methods considered satisfactory in fighting 
the fires were wet sacks or brooms to beat out the side fires, or 
dragging a dead animal along the fire line. 


Water, like lumber, was a scarce item. Not many farms had 
rivers, creeks or springs. Supply and storage were major problems. 
A water barrel was an essential item. It was a familiar sight at all 
homes. The barrel caught and stored water when it rained. It was 
carried on a sled to haul water from any nearby source. Buffalo 
wallows, the depressions which the buffalo had made while fight- 
ing flies, were short term reservoirs after a rain but the water was 
too warm in summer for drinking and soon evaporated in the hot 
dry weather. Everything was utilized for water storage, tubs, pots, 
pans and hollow logs. Wells and cisterns were dug as soon as pos- 


sible. No pumps were used and the water bucket was raised and 
lowered by hand. 


If the source of water was far, on wash day the women would 
take the washing to the water. Near the creeks and rivers, they 
could find wood to build fires under the boilers, and could do the 
washing there where the wood and water were close. The clothes 
were rubbed on a washboard, boiled, rinsed and spread on the 
bushes and grass to dry. 


Sewing took much of the homemakers time. It was usually 
done by hand but if someone in the neighborhood had a sewing 
machine, some work might be done in exchange for the use of the 
machine. Ironing, canning and cooking were the jobs most often 
done in return. Women’s dresses required ten to fifteen yards of 
calico or muslin. These were made with full skirts, high necks and 
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long sleeves. It took seven yards of material for each of the two 
petticoats worn. Muslin cost about twelve cents a yard and calico 
was five cents a yard. A new baby would wear a band and diaper 
made from a feed sack, a flannel shirt, a petticoat and a calico over- 
dress, the same width top and bottom with a drawstring at each 
end and slits for armholes. 


At first there were no regularly scheduled freight routes, or 
lines. All supplies were brought in by individuals, and any settler 
who had a team and wagon usually did some freighting. Taking 
lists of supplies needed by neighbors, several men and wagons 
would travel to the nearest railroad and do the shopping for the 
whole community. The length of time spent on the trip varied ac- 
cording to the time of year and the condition of the rivers to be 
forded. When the rivers were up, it often meant several days de- 
lay until the waters subsided enough to permit passage. If a wagon 
became stuck, several teams would be harnessed together to free it. 
If this failed, the supplies must be unloaded and carried to the 
bank. At times it was necessary to dismantle the wagon, carry it 
to shore, re-assemble it and reload it before the trip could be re- 
sumed. 


To obtain cash some men took jobs away from home, going 
as far away as surrounding states. The women and children were 
left on the homestead to do the work and tend the livestock. These 
were lonely, frightening times for there were panthers and wolves 
roaming the countryside. Indian uprisings were feared and rumor- 
ed but seldom materialized. Those men who could find work near 
by came home at night and then with their wives, they would do 
the plowing, planting or harvesting on their own land. To have 
their children near, the parents would make a pallet for them in 
the field near a cornshock or hay stack while they did the work. 


Women were traditionally entitled to the money from the 
butter and eggs sold. It was the only money to which they could 
look forward unless they boarded or did the laundry for a 
bachelor or homesteader whose family had not arrived. 


Cattle and buffalo bones paid well in cash. They were col- 
lected and taken to the railroad when a freighter went for supplies. 
The bones were shipped east and used to make fertilizer. 


At first mail service depended upon anyone who was going 
to the post office many miles away. The mail would be collected 
for several families and left with one neighbor until someone came 
_ for it. This resulted in stations being established in the homes of 
some of the settlers. One corner of the dugout or soddy became 
the postoffice. The salary was twenty dollars a quarter. Mail was 
basically catalogs, newspapers and a few personal letters. 
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Centipedes, scorpions and bedbugs were pests the homemak- 
ers had to fight. They lived in the sod used in the buildings and in- 
vaded the homes. Snakes were a menace, too. They were often 
found in the houses and even in the beds. One mother heard a rat- 
tlesnake in the dugout but could not locate it. She took the baby 
outside and put him in the wagon. Then she took a mother hen 
with some baby chicks inside and tied her to the table leg. When 
the snake came out to eat the chickens, the woman killed it. 


Neighbors always helped when there was a death in a family. 
Wagon boxes and cupboards were donated for the coffin. It was 
painted with shoe polish or lamp soot and lined with muslin. Fu- 
nerals were held the day of the death if possible and were conduct- 
ed by someone chosen by the family, if a preacher could not be 
reached. If it was necessary to wait until the next day, friends 
would sit with the body during the night. When ice was available, 
the body would be packed in it and the face covered with a cloth 
dampened in vinegar. Land for a cemetery was usually donated 
by a homesteader on a corner of his claim. 


Settlers had some problems in keeping their livestock. Corrals 
near the barn were fenced with sod but pasture fencing was in the 
future. Children had the job of herding the cows and horses to 
keep them from straying. When cattle drives came through the 
country, the cows of the settlers sometimes became mixed with 
the herd and were never separated again. But at times these cattle 
drives were responsible for the start of a herd for a homesteader. 
The cowboys would leave cows and calves which they felt were too 
weak to continue the trip. 


Holidays were times of special joy to the children. Easter 
eggs were colored and the bunny eagerly awaited. The dyes for 
the eggs were made from the skins of red onions, walnut shells and 
berries. A box was propped over a nest prepared for the eggs and 
placed in the yard where it could be seen the first thing in the 
morning. If the box was resting flat on the ground, it meant the 
bunny had arrived. The box also protected the eggs from animals. 


There were not many evergreens to be used for Christmas 
trees. The bare branches of other trees were covered with cotton 
and decorated with strings of cranberries, popcorn and china ber- 
ries. Candles were the lights. If there was no tree, the table would 
be set for breakfast, and Santa Claus would place the presents in 
the plates. Sugar was saved for weeks to be sure that there would 
be cookies and candies on Christmas day. 


For a wedding, ferns and wild flowers decorated the dugouts 
and sod houses. Only a few people could take part in the cere- 
mony because the space was so limited, but any number of people 
could take part in the charivari. This celebration took place a few 
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nights after the wedding. Friends of the couple would assemble 
outside the home of the bride and groom, setting off fireworks, 
banging kettles, blowing horns and firing guns. The noise and 
peel would last until the couple appeared and served refresh- 
ments. 


This would be the start of another home in the new territory, 
continuing the hopes and dreams of a hardy people. They had 
little material wealth but used the resources of the land to build 
a better life for themselves and the thousands who would follow. 
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A PIONEER FAMILY IN OLD GREER COUNTY 
By Adelia Clifton * 


“When I recall the days we traveled in the two covered wagons, the 
nights we slept in the open, under the stars twinkling from a black velvet 
sky, the awakening at early dawn, the care of the sheep on the range, 
the home life in the dugout, I wonder what richer experiences I could 
have had in any other way of living that could have given me a greater 
love of the out-of-doors, an appreciation of Nature, flowers and bird 
songs that have meant riches untold. The greatest gift is a love for the 
rich heritage of Oklahoma as a State and the people who have crowned 
its history with character and purpose equal to that of any other state 
in the Union.” ! 


THE CHITWoop FAMILY 


My father, John William Chitwood, was born in southwest 
Missouri, on February 11, 1857. His father and mother being vic- 
tims of the War Between the States, he was being reared by an 
Uncle and Aunt, John W. and Tennessee Chitwood. Because of 
the ravages of the great War, loss of life and property, and dis- 
ruption of life as they had known it, the family moved to Bosque 
County, Texas, soon after the close in 1865. 


My mother, Mary L. Robinson, was born February 14, 1853, 
near Verona, Mississippi. Her family having suffered from losses 
in the War in this “hot-bed” of the South, migrated to Bosque 
County, Texas. The two pioneering families, the Chitwoods and the 
Robinsons, must have settled near each other for sheep raising 
was the means of living in those early days out in what was known 
then as the free country and the western plains. It was here that 
our parents, John William Chitwood and Mary L. Robinson, met, 
had their romance and were married in 1879. 


Soon after their marriage, they moved over to Hamilton 
County, Texas, where they engaged in sheep raising, moving the 
flocks from one grazing place to another. Here their seven children 
were born, five sons and two daughters. 


* An original manuscript of notes on her family and life in old Greer 
County in Southwestern Oklahoma by Maggie Chitwood Kilpatrick, was 
the basis of this contribution, adapted and written by Adelia Clifton for 
publication in The Chronicles. Miss Clifton has long been known as one 
of Oklahoma’s gifted poets, and as an active member of the Oklahoma 
State Poetry Society since its organization. She served as teacher of Eng- 
lish for many years in Oklahoma City highschools, and is Historian and 
henered member of Delta Kappa Gamma, a national women teachers’ 
fraternity. Miss Clifton lives in retirement at the age of ninty-one years 
in her own home in Oklahoma City. She is in demand for her excellent 
programs and lectures on great poems in English literature, and re- 
cently prepared this article for The Chronicles at the request of her 
friend, Mrs. Kilpatrick of Oklahoma City.—Ed. 

1 Adelia Clifton expressing the sentiment of Maggie Chitwood Kil- 
patrick who has given this account of the Chitwood family. 
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Leaving Hico, Hamilton County, June 10, 1895, the family 
of nine and a hired man, traveling in a caravan of two covered 
wagons, and driving the flocks slowly to allow the sheep to graze 
along the way to southwestern Oklahoma. We camped in the open, 
cooked by camp fires and made our beds on the open prairie. We 
had tents to put up in bad weather. 


The two older boys and the hired man drove the 750 head of 
sheep, traveling 7 or 8 miles a day. Our mother drove one wagon 
team and an older brother drove the other. We four younger chil- 
dren rode with him or our mother. Our father rode ahead of the 
caravan on horseback each day, to select suitable camping places. 


We arrived in Greer County, Texas, which is now Harmon 
County, Oklahoma, on August 18, 1895. We had traveled a little 
more than 300 miles in 3 months and 10 days. 


Since there were no roads, only a few wagon tracks here and 
there across the prairie, the trails were winding because those 
traveling before us had tried to find places where the streams could 
be forded. Three different times we had to lie over a few days to 
wait for the high water to subside so that a stream could be forded. 
Just south of Seymour, Texas, we had to wait for a week for a 
bridge across the Brazos river to be repaired. One end of the bridge 
had been inundated. On reaching the Wichita River, twenty-five 
miles farther north where there was no bridge, and the river was 


deep, we had to camp a week waiting for the high water to run 
down. 


While we were waiting here, our father met a man who was 
well trained in the ways of sheep, and he offered to help him swim 
the sheep across the river, with the aid of his son and another help- 
er. At the appointed time, the man selected a place where a sand 
bar was wide and the water shallow at its edge, but which gradual- 
ly got deeper until it was not more than waist deep and not more 
than twenty yards across the stream. First the men carried a dozen 
sheep across in their arms, and one of the boys kept these herded 
together on the bank, close to the water’s edge in view of the rest 
of the flocks waiting to cross. Then the men and helpers got the 
main herd running around in circles, and crowded them closer 
and closer to the water‘s edge. Then each man grabbed a sheep 
and started wading fast across the river when the herd began fol- 
lowing. In twenty minutes, they were all across without the loss of 
a single animal. The danger that comes to sheep fording a stream 
is the wool gets wet and becomes too heavy for the sheep to carry. 
Then they bog down. After all the sheep were on the other side of 
the river, the wagons were driven across, but the water came near- 
ly up to the wagon beds. 


The site of our camp is now covered by Lake Kemp, a popu- 
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lar fishing and boating resort for people living in Southwestern 
Oklahoma and in Texas. 


Our first camping place after arriving in Greer County on 
August 18, 1895, was about eight miles north of the site of the pre- 
sent city of Hollis, Oklahoma. After a few days, we moved on 
north to have a better grazing range for the sheep. This was about 
twenty-one miles north of the present site of Hollis. It was here 
that our dugout was made. It still stands in as good condition as 
it was then when first built in 1895.2 First the ground was laid off 
24 feet by 12 feet. The sod removed and then earth excavated to 
the depth of the room desired, deep enough for a man to stand up- 
right without touching his head to the ceiling. Then logs—tree 
trunks—were placed along the four sides of this opening. A strong 
tree trunk was placed across the center, this being elevated so as 
to form a “comb” for the roofing. Boughs of trees were laid ex- 
tending from the end of the dugout and resting on this center log. 
After this was made safe and secure, then earth was laid over the 
boughs to make a roof to avoid leaks if possible. There was one 
entrance only. Rooms could be curtained off by hanging quilts 
from the beam in the ceiling. 


Our flock of sheep increased until there were 2,000. We sold 
mutton in the fall and wool in the spring at Quanah, Texas, our 
nearest market. Our income from sheep raising thus came twice 
a year. 


We soon learned that there were bad men coming into the 
life of our free country, where homesteaders had proved good 
neighbors, tried and true on many occasions. Our father discov- 
ered one time on his return from market that he was being fol- 
lowed by robbers. Late in the night our dog chained near the dug- 
out door kept up a whining, and voices could be heard calling and 
whistling in low tones to lure him away from the door. Our father 
kept watch all night as he sat on the door steps holding a shotgun 
across his lap. There was only one entrance so he alone could 
easily protect us. 


Herding the flocks was an easy and enjoyable task, but here 
again we found danger and that was from rattlesnakes that 
abounded in this country. My brothers killed about twenty-five 
every summer. Once when my younger brother and I were help- 
ing herd the sheep, we killed a large rattler and dragged it home 
to show our prize. Our father was concerned about this and said, 
with his usual threat, he would “skin us alive” if we ever did that 


2 The old dugout is on the original 160 acres (west %4 of N. E. 4% and 
East % of N. W. %4, Sec. 19 T. 6 N., R. 25 W.) in present Harmon Coun- 
ty, where J. W. Chitwood first camped in 1895, then staked as a claim 
in 1896 and filed as a claim in 1897. Later he purchased 360 acres ad- 
joining, which made a aotal of 520 acres in his tract in Harmon County. 
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Miss Sarah Adams, age eighteen years, our first teacher. 
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again. The bite of a rattler was deadly poisonous, and since we 
were not near enough to medical help, it was a dangerous thing for 
children to try to fight rattlesnakes. 


When the summer heat became almost unbearable in the dug- 
out, we made brush arbors and dragged our beds outside the dug- 
out to sleep in the open at night. Our mattresses were on low fram- 
es that could be used in the wagon while we were traveling, or 
dragged out and placed under the brush arbors which were kept 
in readiness outside the dugout. Many times we heard the hoot 
of the great owl as we dropped off to sleep, and were awakened 
at dawn by the songs of mocking birds and the chattering of 
scissortails. 


My older brothers herded the main flocks of sheep, and in the 
spring when grass came out lush and green, the flocks would range 
several miles away, but the boys would bring them back at night 
to be safely penned. 


Each spring there would be a few sheep that had not wintered 
well. These were called “scalawags.” It was the job of a younger 
brother and myself to tend the scalawag bunch near home, until 
they were able to keep up with the main herd. This job pleased 
me more than any other work that I had to do. 


After much of the land in that section of the territory had 
been homesteaded, there was not enough grazing for raising sheep. 
It was then that our father sold the herd, and began farming. Our 
first house was built in the fall of 1900, with the lumber hauled 
from Quanah, Texas, a distance of fifty-five miles. Six wagons 
were used to get all the lumber needed and hauled in one trip. 
Soon after crossing Red River on the homeward trip, it started 
raining. The roads became so muddy that three of the wagons had 
to be left and the drivers had to double the teams on the other 
three in order to pull them over to the sand hills south of Salt 
Fork. The next day the men went back to get the three wagons left 
behind, and found one bogged nearly hub deep in the mud. A 
prankster had come along, and had taken a long rope left in one of 
the wagons, weaving it back and forth through the spokes of the 
front and rear wheels, then tying the ends in a hard knot. He had 
pulled the brake over as far as it would go, then wired it. All this 
done, he wrote on the side of the wagon, “I’ll be d___ if you can 
get loose.” 


The first school we attended was in the summer of 1898. It 
was called a subscription school, with about fifteen pupils taught 
by Miss Sara Adams. 


The school house was a dugout, made by excavating a large 
opening in the side of a hill, deep enough to have the entrance on 
a level with the ground outside. Logs were laid across the opening 
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to form one of the end walls in the dugout room, with a doorway 
left in this log wall. The roof was of poles laid and extending from 
both the end walls, to rest on a log lying on the side walls as a 
support in the ceiling, at the center of the room. Brush of tree 
branches and vines was laid over the poles, and earth was spread 
on top to keep out the heat and the rain. An arbor was built like a 
porch roof in front of the doorway to shield the inside from rain 
and bright sunlight. The roof was a fine place on top for 
snakes to spread themselves out for a good sunning, and with 
centipedes, spiders and other denizens of the Plains found a hiding 
place in the brush inside the roof. One day John Chitwood pointed 
to the roof above, and said, in a very calm tone of voice, “Miss 
Sara, there’s a snake over your head!” And, sure enough, there 
was a little snake wiggling around in the brush. We recall that 
our Miss Sara lost no time in moving away from under that part 
of the ceiling. 


We had to walk one and a half miles to this school. Miss Sara 
rode horseback more than two miles from the home of a family 
with whom she had a room and board. 


Later, when more people had homesteaded and enrollment in 
school increased, a small one-room school house was built. A liter- 
ary society was organized to meet every other Saturday night, 
which proved a great pleasure as it filled a social need for neigh- 
bor relations and a gathering place to hear about and participate 
in the activities of the territory now growing and increasing in 
power.* 


When we first settled in our new home, our mail was address- 
ed to Greer County, Texas, later to Greer County, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory and finally to Harmon County in the state of Oklahoma. 
My youngest brother, John, has received his mail at the same post 
office, Vinson, Oklahoma, for sixty-five years where he served as 
postmaster for seventeen years, except one year during World War 
I when he was in the A.E.F. “Somewhere in France.’”* 


3 Sara Adams is now the widow of H. T. Denton, of Hollis, formerly 
a senator from Harmon County. 

4 The programs consisted of recitations, dialogues and debates. 
Songs learned by the older members back in their childhood days were 
sung. One song—the words ring in my ears after more than fifty-odd 
years, is “In the Days of Forty-Nine,” with Ben Kizer’s nasal tone still 
reverberating: 

“In the days of old 
When we dug out the gold, 
In the days of forty-nine.” 

5 My sister Lillian, Mrs. J. H. Francis, lives in Fort Worth, Texas 
and has three children. I, Maggie Chitwood Kilpatrick, Oklahoma City, 
have one son, Earl B. Kilpatrick, Ph.D., who is teaching in Southeastern 
State College at Durant, Oklahoma. Brother Edward M. Chitwood, living 
in Oakland, California, is now retired, after having served the General 
Electric Company of that city thirty-five years. 
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SARAH ANN HARLAN: FROM HER MEMOIRS OF 
LIFE IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Muriel H. Wright 


Here is the story of a remarkable woman, Sarah Ann Har- 
lan, who has left a fascinating account of her life in Oklahoma 
when it was still a part of the old South. Her own warm heart, 
quaint humor and abiding interest in life together with her 
intuition and fine memory make her own story priceless in 
telling the history of her times. 


Sarah Ann, born in 1829, the daughter of Sampson and 
Sophia Braschier Moncrief, spent her childhood on the family 
plantation in the Pearl River region near the Alabama-Missis- 
sippi state line. She married first Erasmus Bryant Hawkins, in 
her nineteenth year. The young couple came west in 1850, under 
the Government’s Indian emigration program that had been 
continued for many years, in the removal of the Choctaws from 
their old homeland east of the Mississippi to the Indian Terri- 
tory. It was through her mother’s family of Choctaw Indian 
descent that Sarah Ann and her husband as an inter-married 
citizen had the right to live in the new Choctaw Nation West. 
Their first home in the West was near Skullyville, the location 
of the Choctaw Agency about fourteen miles west of the site of 
old Fort Smith, Arkansas, at the Indian Territory line. 


A few years after her first husband died, Sarah Ann married 
Aaron Harlan who had business interests at Tishomingo, the 
new capital of the Chickasaw Nation in 1856. With her second 
marriage, she had eight children to mother, her own little daugh- 
ter and son and her husband’s six children by his first marriage. 
The Harlan’s were counted among the prosperous mixed-blood 
Indian families who as slaveholders made their living through 
cattle raising and farming. Aaron Harlan was the Government 
contractor to supply beef, corn and hay to Forts Arbuckle, Cobb 
and Washita on this southwestern frontier of the Indian Terri- 
tory. During the Civil War, he served as forage master in the 
Confederate Army, the forage supplies generally stored at Boggy 
Depot, a garrisoned outpost and main Confederate commissary 
depot north of Texas, in this country. A few years after the Civil 
War, the Harlans built a home! in the new town of Caddo on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad which was under construction 
and completed its line through eastern Indian Territory to Texas 
from 1870 to 1872. 


; 1 The Harlan home at Caddo is remembered as a large white dwell- 
ing that stood back in a yard shaded by several big trees. 
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The archway over the gate of the cemetery at Caddo today, 
bears this inscription: ‘“1873—Gethsemane—1923.”2 In the 
old part of the burial grounds, there are two graves side by 
side, marked by plain marble headstones, long forgotten. One of 
the markers bears the Masonic seal at the top and the inscription: 
“Aaron Harlan—Born: Dec. 18, 1811. Died April 3, 1876.” The 
other stone reads: “The Mother of Caddo—Sarah Ann Harlan, 
Born Jan. 28, 1828. Died Dec. 14, 1926,” and under these words is 
the emblem of the Eastern Star.? 


The original, typewritten copy of Mrs. Harlan’s Memoirs 
has a pencilled note at the top of the first page: “Biography of 
Sarah Ann Harlan—age 84—written by dictation 1913 for Julia 
V. Underwood.” Mrs. Harlan’s great-granddaughter, Vermelle 
Robberson,* daughter of the late Mrs. Julia V. Underwood, has 
been generous in contributing the original manuscript of the 
Memoirs for publication in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Along 
with this original manuscript are some notes on their family 
genealogy, some old photographs and a few newspaper clippings 
relating to Mrs. Harlan’s last years, all of which are the sources 
for some of the notes in presenting her biography. The original 
manuscript covers a total of 114 pages, 77 of which have been 
selected to appear in The Chronicles as the most charming por- 
tion of Sarah Ann Harlan’s own story and an unpublished chapter 
in the history of one hundred years ago. Since this portion is 
too long for one number of The Chronicles, the 77 pages have 
been divided, the first part appearing here in the summer num- 
ber (1961), and the second part planned for the autumn. 


The Editor wishes to make grateful acknowledgement to 
Bernice Norman Crockett *® of Durant, for her assistance in 
locating some vital statistics and in making a number of trips 
to Caddo to interview some early day citizens of the town for 
data needed to complete this story for The Chronicles. 


The Memoirs 
I, Sarah Ann Moncrief, was born in Sumter County, Ala- 


2 Judge Bolan of Caddo has reported that the date “1873” was that 
of the founding of the “Gethsemane Cemetery”; and the “1913,” was the 
date that the Civic Club of Caddo took over the care of the cemetery. 

3 Mrs. Harlan’s birthdate on her grave stone, “Jan. 28, 1828,” is 
an error from that given in her Memoirs “Jan. 30th, 1829.” The latter 
date should be correct since it was written at her dictation, and un- 
doubtedly read carefully at the time by her granddaughter, Mrs. Julia 
V. Underwood. 

4 Mrs. P. B. Robberson. Mrs. Robberson has long been a resident of 
Oklahoma City where her husband, the late Mr. P. B. Robberson, was 
a. member of the well-known Robberson Steel Company. 

5 Dr. Bernice Norman, Head of the Department of Health, South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, has contributed articles to 
The Chronicles. 
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bama, Jan. 30th, in the year 1829. My father, Sampson Mon- 
crief knew very little about his family, except that his father 
was French and his mother, English. He was left an orphan 
while still a boy, and was under the care of a man named 
Shipley, who had a large plantation in Georgia. 


I think my father must have been apprenticed to this man, 
perhaps before his father’s death. My father owned one slave, 
a man named Tom, a tall slender Negro, who was devoted to 
him. He worked for Mr. Shipley, too, and laid up the money 
for his master to use when he should be twenty-one, and free 
to leave the plantation. Tom was the best man I ever knew. He 
was all white but his skin. I remember him very well. He was 
the most respected man on our plantation, after my father, when 
I was a child. No telling how long that old darkey would have 
lived if he had not fallen off the platform at the gin-house. 


My father and Tom worked hard for Mr. Shipley, and my 
father was not allowed a day’s schooling. 


The day my father was twenty-one, Tom took him and the 
money he had saved, and they walked to Louisiana, then the 
new country, where there was a chance to make money. Here 
Tom insisted that my father must go to school in order to learn 
to count money, and to read and write. So he studied for six 
months, while Tom worked for both, and was the banker. 


Tom did not like Louisiana, so they went to Mississippi, 
and took up land on Pearl River. Mississippi and Alabama were 
one territory in those days, belonging to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. 


While he was in Louisiana, my father had met Sophia 
Braschier, and married her. Her mother, Susan Vaughan, was 
one half Choctaw, and her father, Zedic Braschier, was Highland 
Scotch. You see how it came about that they could take up 
land on Pearl River. It was Sophia Braschier’s Choctaw land. 


On this plantation I spent my childhood days. Some were 
very pleasant; some, we as children thought, not pleasant. We 
were quite a large family of children. Two brothers younger 
than myself and I clanned together. Our greatest pleasure was 
to hunt and fish. Sometimes we came in with quite a lot of 
game. My mother did not approve of my taking those hunting 
expeditions; but when my brothers would call me, I was so fond 
of outdoor pleasures that I was always ready to slip off and 
go. Then upon my return, my mother would chastise me for it. 
Still, in a few days the same old inclination would possess me, 
and off we would go on our wild hunts. I have thought since 
that in this my Indian blood cropped out. I always have been 
a lover of outdoor life. 
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My parents became great land owners, and owned many, 
many slaves. Mother thought, with the wealth they had, that 
it was imprudent for her daughter to roam the woods. 


; Our schooling facilities were very poor. In those days and 
in that part of Mississippi it was a very rare thing to see what 
you might call a school house. Our schools were all taught by 
subscription. We would start in for a good time thinking now 
we were going to get an education, would go, perhaps, three 
months. The pay was so little that the teacher would say he 
could not meet expenses, and would have to abandon it; then 
we were without instruction for a year and sometimes for two 
years. When another teacher would come in, we were all ani- 
mation and ready for school. I would flatter myself, now, by 
thinking that I was going to be a great woman, finely educated; 
but my hopes would soon be shattered again. 


Newspapers in those days were like New Year’s Day: they 
were hailed with great joy. Libraries were not known. Had we 
only possessed the advantages of this day, we could have gained 
much that we have lost. I, being among the older children, was 
put to the task of riding over the farm, when my father was not 
able to go, to look after the slaves and see how their work was 
progressing. I liked this business; was always eager to start 
out right after eating breakfast. The slaves loved me and always 
hailed me with joy when I came riding over the farm. I would 
weigh cotton at night with the Negroes until nine or ten o’clock. 
All those weights were carried to my father on a slate. The 
Negroes loved me so, and I was always careful not to deceive 
them in anything. They would often tie up sacks of dirt and 
put in the baskets of cotton to make it weigh heavy. I knew 
what my father would do; consequently, I would dive into the 
baskets, find the dirt, and tell them I could not do that, that 
my God was looking at me. They would plead sometimes to let 
it go; still, I persisted in giving correct weights. The Negroes 
never got mad with me. When carrying weights to my father, 
I would make it as easy as I could for them, and say “Father, 
they were in such a bad place and had to walk over so much 
ground and get so little cotton,” which would be true. My father, 
being of such a high temper, could seldom keep an overseer 
more than three months in the year; so, you see, when he was 
not able to go himself out on the farm, I was the boy. My 
brothers all being younger, I had to fill the place. When we 
were through weighing cotton, two Negroes would cross their 
hands, making a basket, and set me on it and carry me to the 
house. Of course my father was not as easy on the Negroes as 
I was. That was my education. 


If my father had been a poor man I would have had kinder 
feelings toward him in regard to my education. But as he himself 
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never had had six months schooling, but had educated himself, he 
thought his children ought to do the same. He did not fail to 
educate us in making money, but he failed to make us love the 
work. He gave us material advantages, but he seemed not to 
understand how we longed to study; and not having books and 
libraries to go to, we all grew up with very little education. I 
would often say to my father, “I would rather have an education 
than to have all the Negroes and lands you possess.” And to 
this day I hold a grudge against my father for not giving me 
these advantages. As I have said, had he been a poor man I 
would think it was all right. Don’t understand me to say that 
he was stingy; he was not a stingy man except in the all impor- 
tant thing of an education. We had everything else that heart 
could wish and that money could buy. 


We were a happy, joyous family of ten children. We would 
summer: at the Sulphur Springs, Alabama, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of a rambling life. One time we were going out to our 
summer home, and, in traveling a military road, all at once 
earth gave way and down went one wagon into a great hole 
which proved to be a living spring of water. Away we jumped 
from the carriage to see this great fountain of water. We had 
a little pet aog along. We were anxious for a drink of water and 
my mother said, “He is a dumb brute, we will try the water on 
the dog and if it doesn’t kill him then we will drink.” The dog 
being very thirsty, drank quite a quantity of it, then we drank 
and camped here for a day or two; but soon found that it had 
no mineral, so went on to our summer home. We did not like 
this summer home much; we would rather be on the farm with 
the Negroes. 


When time came to return to the plantation we would be 
all ready to go and glad to get back. My father would leave an 
overseer in charge of the plantation. Upon our return he would 
find much work left undone and get displeased with the over- 
seer. Father was a very, very neat farmer; so he would discharge 
the overseer and again take the reins himself. Everything was 
carried on very systematically on the farm. Never was there an 
hour’s difference in the time of meals. 


About this time a great many farmers settled near us, with 
large flocks of Negroes and they would take note of how my 
father farmed, and would often say that there was little grass 
on old man Moncrief’s farm. About this time the Indians began 
to emigrate west. Those were sad days for us; we would weep 
as though they were going to be buried. We hated to give them 
up for the pale faces who were to be our neighbors. We liked 
them very well; still, we knew that they were anxious to possess 
themselves of our rich lands. But my father being such an 
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expert farmer, and devoting all his time to it, paid no attention 
to the avarice of the pale face; but continued to add acre after 
acre to his farm. 


Those were great times with us. We had nets which we 
would set for quail. Then on our horses we would get, off we 
would go for the bevy of quail and drive them into the net. 
This was where a great deal of our pleasure came in, and it was 
cut off by the pale face coming in and fencing up the lands. 


I commenced on my father again for an education. An old 
friend of my father’s, a Mr. Carson, offered to take my sister 
and me on very low terms. My father agreed, provided that at 
the end of three months, if we did not progress as he thought we 
should, we should stop. We went only a very short time. This 
was in the town of Demopolis (Alabama). 


I had only gone a few weeks when, crossing the street one 
day I was knocked down by lightning, and knew nothing for 
weeks. So my education stopped at that point. I was an invalid 
then for well on to a year, and to this day I am afraid of 
lightning. 


About this time, people were scrambling from east and 
south into our country, and most of them stayed at our house 
in passing. We had a large two story house, and as time went 
on, there were so many travelers that our house was just like 
a hotel, or as we called it in those days, an inn. Then we began 
to have what was called the “white man’s law,” according to 
which inn-keepers must have a license. Father and Mother were 
delighted with this proposition. We would not get a license. 


But the place had been known so long as Mulberry Grove 
that the men would never ask if they could stop; they would just 
dismount. Mother would say, ‘““You cannot stop here; we cannot 
keep you.” But there being no other place to go, they would 
say, “We have got to stay.” So it drifted on as it had been: 
taking in travelers coming and going. 


Mother kept books of accounts from the day the license law 
went into effect until the end of the year. Then it was on the 
day it was closed that she showed her books to father. He ex- 
claimed, ““You must be mistaken in the figures.” 


“Not at all,” my mother said. 


He ran them up and said, “Is it possible that we have lost 
nearly $2000.00 in one year?” 


“You see we could not take payment without a license.” 


He rang the bell for the hostler to bring his horse, and said 
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to mother, “I will go to the county seat immediately, and get 
out a license.” The distance was only eighteen miles, so he 
was able to return that night; and, being an early riser, he 
tacked up his notices so the travelers could see them when they 
came down next morning. They were glad to pay. My father 
said to the gentlemen, “I never intended to keep travelers, but 
I wished to have a peaceful home. You pale faces flock in on 
me; so you see I have got my license.” 


> 


“We are only too glad to pay,” said the men. 


This was in the time of the Indian emigration. People were 
rushing from all parts of the country to get land. My father 
was, at this time, in Mobile, Alabama, selling his products. 
We had no banks except in the large cities. We had a great 
deal of money in currency in the house, and one night during 
his absence there were some robbers stayed all night. Some 
of the older Negroes discovered something about those men that 
looked suspicious. They came and told my mother what they saw. 
They prepared themselves to defend my mother. She told the 
servants to put us children to bed. The doors to the houses in 
those days were heavy doors with large bolts. They made an 
attempt about midnight to get into my mother’s room. She being 
a good shot aimed just above the lock thinking it might strike 
the man’s heart, pulled the trigger, tore a hole through the door 
and wounded one of the men. The others ran, taking with them 
the wounded man. They went to the barn, made the Negroes 
saddle their horses and away they went. 


In those days there was no way of tracing such people, as 
the Negroes dared not molest a white man, and the laws were 
not such as to protect them if they did. They would often say, 
“T don’t want you to take a shot at me.” Mother would reply, 
“T will not if you keep in your place.” By this time the country 
was becoming well populated. Tennessee and Kentucky figured 
largely. Men from Tennessee would drive thousands of heads 
of hogs into our country, always stopping at Mulberry Grove. 
They would go from house to house notifying the people what 
time the hogs would be there for sale. Then came the Kentuck- 
ians with their fine horses and mules, great quantities of them. 
We enjoyed the horses and mules, and would go to the barn 
to look after them. I took a great liking to a beautiful little 
colt and wanted my father to buy it, but he said, “We have 
plenty of horses here you can ride without that.” But the 
owner of this drove wanted him to buy it for me. I would go 
day after day and pet that colt so at last he puts a halter 
on it, brought it up to the house, set me on it then turned to 
my father and said, “If this was yours, would you take $100.00 
for it?” My father looked it over—it was a beauty—‘“No, I don’t 
think I would.” 
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Then he said, “Well, I will give your daughter this colt.” 
I called the colt Selum. I asked my father if he would let 
Douglass, the horse darkey, lead him around and let me ride it 
until I got it gentle. He said, “Why certainly, certainly.” So 
my brothers and I had a great time with Selum. I owned that 
horse until he died. My father had him buried for me. Now 
you see what little pleasures we had in my day. They were 
happy days, happier than now with all the toys, playthings, and 
everything that heart could wish. 


Negro speculators used to come in from North Carolina and 
Georgia with great droves of Negroes to sell. I recollect one 
drove of Negroes that came. I said, “Mother, there is a white 
woman come to the Negro quarters.”’ She said, “Oh no! daugh- 
ter.” She was as white as my mother and was very, very good 
looking, but not as handsome as my dear mother. She had grey 
eyes; my mother had large, black, expressive eyes. I said, ‘Father, 
don’t buy that white woman, we don’t want a white Negro, we 
want black Negroes.” “No daughter,” he said, “I don’t want 
as white a Negro as that.” So the speculators had her on their 
hands, also her two little boys when they left. No one in our 
country wanted them. You see from this statement that our 
country was passing fast into the hands of the pale face. 


My mother’s people were leaving for the west. Mother’s 
father, Zedic Braschier, made a vist to my mother the summer 
the Indians were emigrating. He did not go west himself. He 
was a Scotchman, whose father was the settler and owner of 
Pensacola, Florida, and he would not leave this country for 
the west while his father lived. But he died before his father 
did, and no one in our family ever tried to recover the property. 
This was in Jefferson’s administration. My mother in after years 
wanted to enter suit for this land, but my father objected. 
There had been an armistice entered, and she wanted to enter 
suit at that time; but the armistice ran out, so there was no 
hope of recovering the property. 


I thought I would take up this Pensacola claim, but being 
young and knowing little of such things, I abandoned the idea. 
I went, without the knowledge of my parents, to an eminent law- 
yer by the name of Frank Lyons. His explanation soon showed 
me that the armistice in regard to this property had run out— 
it was null and void; so we said nothing about it to anyone, 
gave it a decent burial and let it go. The property drifted back 
to the Government. 


My mother’s maiden name, as I have said, was Braschier. 
Her mother, who was half Choctaw Indian, was Susan Vaughan. 
I think the Florida land had been hers; and I know it was her 
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blood which entitled mother and her children to Indian lands. 
We children were Indian, Scotch, French and English. 


I remember that my grandfather, Zedic Braschier, drank 
heavily at times; and Mother, who knew Father’s temper and his 
ideas about such things, used to keep him in a room by himself, 
with a Negro man to attend him until he sobered up. You 
know they say that when whiskey is dying in a man, he is 
almost dying himself. Mother was always on the peacemaking 
order. “Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 


My mother was a Catholic, which everybody knows, was 
the first religion ever introduced among the Indians. But being 
separated from a priest and from a Catholic community, she 
and her family attended Protestant churches. She was a broad 
minded woman, and believed that Christians were Christians, 
regardless of name. 


We had three churches in our neighborhood: Methodist, 
Baptist and Presbyterian. We attended first one and then the 
other. At last there came a Methodist missionary who became 
very much interested in our family. He came to my father’s 
house, and asked permission to pray. Father granted permission. 
The missionary remarked, “I want to pray with you and your 
family.” “Oh! yes, you can pray for my family,” he said. That 
was the awakening of Protestant religion in our family. My 
father, being raised a strict Baptist, hardly believed anybody 
could go to heaven unless he was immersed; he would often 
say that his family could not join the Methodist church. I, 
being so much like my father when I set my head to do a thing, 
would go ahead regardless of what might be thought, if I decided 
it was right; so I attended this protracted meeting. I asked no 
permission, but joined the Methodist church. I was then be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years of age. I did not think much 
about what my father would say and do, and did not care much. 
In returning late in the evening to our home, my mother, who 
was of a quiet, angelic nature, remarked to me: 


“What are you going to do? You know your father’s feelings 
towards that church. He may disinherit you.” 


“Oh! I don’t care,” I said. 
“Well,” said she, “what will you do?” 


“Go with the missionary to the far west, with the Indians,” 
said I. 


“Well, my daughter,” said she, “it takes money for these 
things.” 
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Said I, “I have a little money of my own.” 


“But,” said she, “what is ten or twelve dollars in a case 
of this kind ” 


“Oh! well,” I said. “I know I'll get it.” 
So the subject was dropped. 


At night after the family retired, my father asked my 
mother, “What about your meetings?” 


“Oh! they were good,” she said. 

“Have many joined the church?” he asked. 
“Yes, quite a good many,” she replied. 
“Who were they?” asked my father. 


I could almost hear my mother’s heart beat as she called 
name after name. Finally she said, “Well, Sarah was one.” 


My father stopped short. Not another word! 


At breakfast the next morning I fully expected my father 
to call me to ‘“‘taw” as we called it. But he did not. He only 
seemed very much moved and acted rather strangely. I said: 


“Father, are you going to church this Monday morning with 
us?” 


“No daughter, there is too much that calls my attention 
on the farm.” 


I was glad to talk to my father, and was the only one of 
the family who could do so. I plead with him to go, saying: 


“Uncle Lewis (the old Negro foreman) could do very well.” 
He said nothing but did not go. 


Tuesday morning the carriage was brought out. My mother 
said to my father: 


“T will not go unless you go.” 


He still persisted he could not leave the farm with the 
Negroes. 


“Well, I can’t leave either,” she said. 


“How is this?” he said, “you have always gone without 
me.” 

“Yes, but not in a case of this kind,” she answered. “There 
is so much good to hear and learn I think it will do you good.” 
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He went out of the house, came back and said, “Well Til 
go this time but don’t ask me to go any more.” 


I slipped around to my mother and said, “Mother, Father 
will go every day now.” I didn’t know why I thought so, I could 
not know. My mother wanted me to say how I knew. I could 
not say how, but I knew he would. And to our great pleasure 
he went every day until Friday. That day he did not go and we 
could not persuade him to do so; he had the whole family drive 
off and leave him. Saturday morning came and mother said to 
him, “This is the day of promise, and if you do not go I will 
not even let the children go.” He gave in and went. 


When we got within a mile of the church, going through the 
litttle village of Belmonte, my father said, “I don’t feel well; 
I will get out at the doctor’s office.’ My mother insisted that 
the doctor would be down at the church in the valley, so we 
drove on to the church. My father still insisted that he was 
sick. We took the cushions from the carriage, made a bed under 
the arbour. Very soon the preachers, Methodist and Baptist, 
went out to where he was, and such prayers I never heard before. 
In a few hours, my father stood up and said, “I am well, I am 
well, I am well.” The preachers did not insist on his joining 
the church. 


In the evening he told them he would study the matter 
over. The Baptist minister came to him and said, “Join some 
church; it makes no difference which one, it is only in name. 
Choose ye whichever you will.” 


The next day, to my surprise, he walked up and presented 
himself for six months trial in the Methodist church. The Bap- 
tist minister was just as happy as though he had been baptized 
by him. It was religion in those days that counted, not mem- 
bership. So we moved on, a happy family. My mother did not 
join the church yet; having been raised a Catholic, she weighed 
the subject well, got her own consent and united with the 
Methodist church. In those days we did not have Negro church- 
es. There was a place back of the pulpit cut off for the Negroes. 
Of course, they were behind the preacher, but they could hear 
him just as well. There were lots of good, honest Negroes in 
those days. They thought stealing chickens was just as great 
a sin as killing a man. But, alas, it is not so in these days! 


In those days there was a clan (an organization, it would 
be called in this day and time) called Murrell’s Clan. Mur- 
rell was one of the greatest highway robbers that ever was known 


6 John A. Murel was living in Madison County, Tennessee, in 1830 
when he organized what became known throughout the South as the 
“Murel Clan,” an association of some 5,000 members who became notori- 
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in the United States then, or even now. He had an office like 
any other organizer, and many men joined this clan. Should a 
man break his oath he was immediately killed. Their plan was 
to steal horses and Negroes, run them from one state to another 
and sell them. So he had clans in a chain, from one end of the 
United States to the other. About this time they were scouring 
the country, and horses and Negroes were missing, never to be 
recovered. These confederates would pry around the farms after 
night, and get the Negroes to go with them. They would sell 
them, with a promise that they would steal them again, give them 
half the proceeds, and run them into the free states. But if 
ever they did it, I have never seen it in print. 


They were prowling around my father’s farm. My father 
always gave the Negroes—those that were disposed to work and 
make a little money—a few acres of land which they invariably 
planted in cotton. Those that were ambitious would work at 
night by a torch light carried ahead by a small child. They 
were working one night at the end of the row when a boy startled 
them by saying, “Hello! Auntie, this is a very hard life for you. 
If you will only come with me I’ll make it an easy life for you 
and you shall have your freedom.” 


There had been some stealing around there from other 
farms, and the Negroes talked and held meetings about it. But 
as they never heard of those that were stolen, some were very 
suspicious of these white men. These men came two nights in 
succession to my father’s Negroes. Now comes the truth and 
honesty of the Negroes in that day. The next day two of the 
Negroes came to my mother asking her to go off in a private 
room, they had a secret to tell her. So they told her the pro- 
ceedings of these white men and what they had said. When my 
father came in, my mother acquainted him with all this. He 
immediately said, “That is Murrell’s Clan.” He told my mother 
to tell the Negroes to go back that night and see if they would 
come the third time. He then got on his horse and went through 
the surrounding neighborhood, telling the neighbors what had 
happened, and got them to join him in his plans to capture 
the white men. He knew every foot of ground around his plant- 
ation, and stationed his company in hiding places to wait. Sure 
enough one of the men appeared. They closed in and captured 
him. They asked him no questions, but tied his hands behind 
him and marched to the house with him. Now, my father’s 


ous as “western land-pirates or Negro stealers.” One Virgil A. Stewart 
who had been an associate of Murel published a book in 1835, purport- 
ing to reveal the operations of the “Murel Clan” and its plot for a 
general insurrection of slaves on December 25, 1835. The book was 
widely read, and caused panic and bloodshed throughout the south for 
many years.——Dunbar Rowland, Ph.D., Mississippi (Atlanta, 1907), Vol. 
II, -p. 286. 
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Negroes never gave anything away, so it was never told for 
years how they captured this man. His name was Dodd. The 
sheriff was sent for that night. 


I know, now, that they were not good officers in those days. 
They wanted to enforce the law but were cowardly. Had it been 
the Indians, they would have stood at their posts until they 
died. The man begged not to be carried to jail until his brother 
could be summoned to meet him. The sheriff, being a coward, 
agreed to stay at my father’s house until his brother who lived 
just across the line in the Mississippi state, was sent for. He 
came. Oh! what an impression that made on me to see those 
brothers weep. One said, “Oh! my brother, we thought you were 
dead. Where have you been all these long years?” “Oh!” said 
the other, “I have just been wandering from state to state.” 
He took good care not to give away his clan. My father took 
this brother out into another room to talk to him. He said, 
“You may be an honest man, I don’t dare say that you are not; 
but your brother is a d—rascal, and more than that, I am 
confident that he belongs to Murrell’s Clan. 


“My God! My God!” said the man, “Can it be possible my 
brother has strayed away that much?” Then he remarked, “I 
am so glad my father and mother are dead, for this would 
surely break their hearts.” 


The man who had been arrested sold his horse and saddle 
to my father. My father said to him, “What is the name of this 
horse?” He told him its name was Comanche. We did not know 
then that it applied to the Comanche Indians.”? Then they imme- 
diately took him to jail. Bondsmen were not easy to get in those 
days, and even honest men were suspected of belonging to the 
Murrell Clan. He was sentenced to be sent to the Georgia 
penitentiary, but by some hook or crook he sickened and died 
in jail. Still, he had another Judge to appear before. 


We were on the watch, from that time on, for traveling men, 
and knew, then, that it was Murrell’s Clan that my mother shot 
at. After all these things happened, it took hours of close watch- 
ing. Everybody was suspicious of strange men. And this is where 
the Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina traffic comes in. 
No one, at this time, would buy a Negro until the speculator 
could give a clear title to the Negro. It was like trading for a 
piece of land. They went back a generation in those deeds, in 


7 The Comanches held forth in their habitat on the Plains, Swoop- 
ing far down into Mexico on raids for horses and mules which they 
sold to northern traders during a period of many years before the 
Civil War.—Ralph A. Smith, “The Comanche Bridge between Oklahoma 
and Mexico,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1 (Spring, 
1961), pp. 54-69. 
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order that they might not get a stolen Negro. It was but a few 
years after this transaction, that a man by the name of Stewart 
joined Murrell’s Clan. He was a spy from an honest clan. But 
he so completely deceived Murrell that he became Murrell’s 
bosom friend, and succeeded in getting a long list of hundreds 
and hundreds of names of men, and laid deep plans with his own 
clan to capture Murrell. Murrell was captured and sent to the 
penitentiary of Georgia. Some people said that this spy was 
nothing but a traitor. Such remarks caused the one who used 
the expressions to be closely watched. It would not be long 
until he would want to sell out and move to another country. 
Then the honest men would say to each other, “We make it 
too hot for him!” That may be true; only the One who sees the 
heart can know. Still, those were dangerous days. But there was 
one blessing; they had not learned to kidnap the pale face. 


After Murrell’s capture confidence and peace were restored. 
Then came what we would call progression. A government stage 
line was established. We wondered what that could mean. Hear- 
ing our parents talk, we thought it must be something wonderful, 
and wondered sometimes how many horns it had. When it 
arrived, we looked it over and remarked, “Well it is like our 
carriage only a great deal larger, but not as fine.” We would 
listen every day for the horn, as my parents had to keep stage 
stand. Of course, there was money in it, but my father said he 
would much rather not have the stage or the money. 


We then began to get a little more literature. The stage 
driver would often bring us papers that had been cast away. 
and were out of date, but were new to us. If those papers had 
contained accounts of murders, suicides and kidnapping, we 
would have been horrified. Perhaps there was a law forbidding 
the writing of such things. 


Then there came a great man through that country sur- 
veying for a railroad. That was quite an exciting time, but none 
was built. We continued traveling by steamboat. Nevertheless, 
the stage line brought much prosperity to our country. Little 
villages started up which would naturally call for professional 
men. And this stage brought into our little village my first 
brother-in-law, James Monroe McLain [McClain]. He soon cast 
his eyes upon my oldest sister who was a very handsome young 
lady, or at least we younger ones thought she was. So, about 
a year from the time he came to our country they were married.*® 


In those days they gave large weddings. Everybody you 


8 Susan Moncrief, daughter of Sampson and Sophia Braschier Mon- 
crief, married James Monroe McClain. The McClains came west in 
1850, and settled in the vicinity of Skullyville, the site of which is about 
1% miles northeast of Spiro, LeFlore County. 
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knew was invited. And the suppers in those days were more like 
the barbecues of this day. The fatted calf and hogs were slain, 
and every darkey that had any ability to cook was put into active 
service. Such cakes and pies and loaves of all kinds were made, 
commencing three days before hand! Such occasions as those 
were! Glorious times for the Negroes, for they dearly loved to 
see the house crowded with guests! My sister was married on the 
twenty-fifth day of December, a real cold day. Dancing was very 
popular then. Dancing and eating was the order of the night. 
We were very proud of our new brother-in-law until we found 
that he was to take my sister away. Then we felt she was not 
our sister any longer, and how we cried, the morning she kissed 
us goodbye! But she said, “I am coming back.” It seemed like 
a year before we saw her again, but it was only a few months. 
They then settled on the land that was hers by the Indian treaty; 
so that brought her close to home. The first visit the stork made 
brought me a little niece. My father said he must have the 
privilege of naming her, so he named her Helen Marr, a Scotch 
name. 


In a few years from this time my brother-in-law and oldest 
brother thought they wanted to go west, so they did. My sister 
only stayed a year, she was so dissatisfied. Still, when she 
came back she would say, “I know we should have stayed; but 
Mother, I could not stay so far away from you.” My brother 
remained, and in a few years married a Choctaw girl, about 
one eighth Indian, and went into the ranch business, which 
was very profitable. The range was fine and free for all. 


My brother-in-law was a lawyer, and not being a very 
strong man, began the practice of law in Bellmonte with an able 
firm, the Owensby Firm. The business flourished very well, but 
he made a mistake in coming back. He would often remark, 
“Had I remained in the west I would have been one of the 
men on the top round.” 


About this time another pale face cast a sheep’s eye on 
my next sister. “Well,” I said “Z won’t marry.” But this sister, 
Mary Ann, married on Christmas night, as my other sister had 
done. Then we had two good, new brothers which added to the 
list of our own brothers made seven in all. We had great times 
going to see our sisters. My second sister then had a daughter. 


We thought it the greatest thing in the world to be called 
“aunt.” 


If the one great desire of my heart had been accomplished— 
an education—I think I would have been supremely happy. A 
great many girls from our neighborhood were going to Dallas 
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County,’ to the Summerfield Seminary, and that caused my 
fever to go very high. I went to an old gentleman by the name 
of Blacksher who was a great friend of my father’s, and got 
him to go to my father and intercede for me, and when father 
gave his consent I didn’t know where I was, I was so happy. I 
worked day and night to get my little wardrobe in order. We 
went by private conveyance quite a distance. When I arrived 
the home girls were delighted to have me. I was quite a pet 
there as I was the only Indian in the school of one hundred 
and fifty girls. But Oh! the trying hour when I was examined! 
The tears would rise, but I would smile and wipe them away, 
and put on a brave front. The teacher, Miss Douglass, would 
say, ““You’ll come to the front.” 


“T will try,” I said. 


How hard I studied that one year! And let me tell you, 
friends, it is a trying thing to be so nearly grown, and to go 
where there are mere children who seem to know everything. I 
had two teachers to recite to: Miss Douglass, and Mrs. Morgan, 
a widow. It is said that “old maids” have no patience; but Miss 
Douglass had a very great deal, and I loved her dearly. With 
my other teacher it was not so. I gave her a little trouble by 
speaking very roughly one evening. I knew I had done wrong; 
my conscience pricked me hard for it. I thought I would keep 
it to myself, but my room mate saw there was something wrong, 
for I was usually very lively and full of fun. I finally told her 
what I had said. I wanted to be good, but Satan got the upper 
hand of me. Those dear girls talked to me, and told me how to 
approach Mrs: Morgan. So I did as they advised me to do. I 
felt so ashamed and it was hard to ask forgiveness, but I really 
felt that I had done wrong. So, I met her the next morning. 
She lived in the country and rode in. I had the words by heart 
which the girls had taught me. I was freely forgiven, and she 
even embraced me and said, “We call you our little Indian 
queen in our class.” 


“T am just a lonely little girl, and I thought maybe you were 
cross to me because I was an Indian,” I said. 


“No, my child, I never thought of it in that light,” she 
said. 


“Well,” I said, “I know I should not have talked to you as 
I did for my mother never allowed me to use such language 
even to a Negro.” 


9 Dallas County, Alabama. 
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I was very happy during those nine months. This was the 
last schooling I ever had. 


When I see the progress, and all the institutions for school- 
ing, and all the great facilities of this day and age, and see, 
also, the indifference of the present generation, I want to talk 
to them. But I haven’t the language to express what I feel in 
regard to an education and the abuse of such great opportunities 
and privileges when we who are past the eighty-fourth mile 
post feel that we know nothing. Things that we might have 
had and a good education were not the order of the day then. 
It was money, and what little happiness you could get out of 
home life. Of course, we had some highly educated ladies and 
gentlemen, but they were few and far between, like angel’s 
visits. But I must say that those who were educated were not 
puffed up over it but looked upon honesty, truth and virtue 
as the great things in life. 


Well, when I returned home, happy to be reunited to my 
mother, sisters and brothers, my father thought I had improved 
a great deal. My mother said, ‘Give her a chance and you will 
see much greater improvement.” But that was only like chaff 
before the wind. 


In a few months I said one day, “Well father, what do you 
want me to do?” 


“Well, there are a few little poor children in the west part 
of the district, go and teach them. I will see that you are paid.” 


Happy for me they knew nothing, not even their ABC’s. 
That was where my missionary work came in. I was paid a 
pittance. My father said, “You must earn all the money you 
use for all the finery you want. I’ll give you your common 
clothes.” So I taught the five months out. The poor children had 
to go back to the farms, and you may believe I did not have 
much finery. I did sew a little for the Negroes around the 
farm, making their finery. We would not call it finery, now, 
though. They would sell their little cotton, and I would tell 
them what the price was. They would willingly hand it up, 
but I did not feel like keeping it, and would hand it back and 
say, “No, I don’t want it.” 


About this time a gentleman came along (I will say gentle- 
man. I guess he was.) with a good deal of money, but an old 
bachelor and not a bit of life about him. He was as stale as a 
mackerel that had been kitted for twelve years. He commenced 
paying his attentions to me, and because he was a man of means, 
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my father liked it. But don’t think I had any good intentions 
toward him!!° My mother asked me if I had any intention of 
marrying this Mr. Worley. I said, “No, if Mr. Worley had all 
the world, I would not marry him.” 


“Why?” she said. 


“Well, he has no heart, he can’t smile, and, Mother, I 
could not live without having joy and happiness.” 


“You are right,” she said, “Never marry a man you don’t 
ove.” 


Then there came a Kentuckian by the name of Erasmus 
Bryant Hawkins. I liked him at first sight. We kept company 
for a year or more, but my father did not like him, and would 
call him all kinds of names. Eventually, my father saw that 
we liked each other very much. So, when he was leaving one 
evening, my father very abruptly said: “I don’t wish you to 
come to my house any more.” 


“Very well,” he replied. 


My mother liked him very well. We passed a few notes, 
he having a friend that he could give the notes to, and that 
friend would turn them over to a friend of mine. I did not 
tell my mother I was going to marry him. I knew my father 
would ask her if she knew anything about it, and that would 
make trouble. I never let her know one word, but I had a very 
confidential friend in a Negro girl, and I would slip out my 
things to her. I had told Mrs. McCarty, one of my sisters, so 
she could secrete my clothes as I slipped them out. I knew that 
I must be in my nineteenth year before a license could be 
obtained. This information I furnished Mr. Hawkins the day 
before we were to be married. 


I laid all my plans well. The license was purchased on 
Saturday evening. The whole family went to church on Sunday 
morning. I had slipped a note to Dr. Hayden’s wife, asking 
that he should come up to the church door just before preaching 
commenced. I slipped out, I took his arm, and walked off a 
quarter of a mile to Bellmonte. His wife and I being about the 
same age and size, looked very much alike at a distance, and 
no one suspected what was up, thinking I was his wife. I entered 


10 Mrs. Mary Davis who has lived in Caddo, Oklahoma all her life 
knew Mrs. Sarah Ann Harlan many years ago, and recalls that she was 
a nice looking woman, rather heavy set and a very friendly person. 
One day, Mrs. Davis as a young girl overheard Mrs. Harlan say to her 
sister, Katie O’Dean, “We [the women] say we don’t care much about 
the man, but we do!” 
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his house. No minister dared marry an eloping couple in those 
days. Mr. Bates, a Justice of the Peace, who had the power 
to do such things, soon caught on to what was up. He was an 
old schoolmate of mine, so he just stepped in and married us. 
We left the village, and went horse-back fifteen miles, to a 
landing called Pace’s Landing. 


I knew there would be a “hot time in the old town” when 
father found it out. When church closed, he missed me and 
commenced to hunt for me in the crowd. He met a Mr. Blakely 
and said, ‘Have you seen my daughter, Sarah?” 


“Yes,” he said, “I saw her married about an hour ago.” 
“To whom?” 
“To Mr. Hawkins.” 


“Well, everybody can know my own affairs but myself. I 
will bring her home.” 


He got into the carriage, called on a lawyer in the village, 
and asked if he could force me to come home. “If she is under 
age you can,” he said, “‘but if she is over age, her husband could 
sue you for damages.” Not knowing whether I was of age or not, 
he asked my mother: 


“And did you know she was going to marry?” he asked. 


“No indeed I did not,” she said, “and I will have to go to 
the Bible to see if she is of age.” 


My father’s temper was at blood heat, then. He vowed 
he would bring me home. He caught up with an old friend of 
his, related his troubles to him, still vowing he was going to 
find out which way and where I had gone. This friend advised 
him to do nothing, or if anything, to make friends, saying, 
“Send for your child to come back and visit you.” “No, he was 
going to find me,” but I out-witted him. I had friends, too. 
Dr. Hayden sent me a message to go in some other direction, 
which I did. My father kept up the search for two days then 
said, “Well I’ll disinherit her, that’s what Ill do. She has 
married a poor man and doesn’t know how to work. Now Ill 
see what she will do.” He did see; for I went to work. I guess 
you would call it work: I kept house. My husband was a cabinet 
maker, and because there was very little demand for such work 
as that, he took charge of Pace’s Landing. There was a good 
deal of traveling, people getting on and off boats. He shipped 
goods for them, and handled a good deal of freight. So we made 
a good living. We didn’t have any money to throw at the birds, 
though. But, having been raised right, in an inn, I had some 
idea how to manage the people who came and went on the steam 
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boats. The work got a little too heavy for me, so many to cook 
for, so my husband hired a Negro girl to help me. In those 
days you could hire a Negro for five dollars a month. 


Well, I had been away about a year, and I was so homesick 
for my dear mother. Business got dull about July. I told my 
husband I must see my mother. He asked me if I was not afraid 
of my father. I said, “No, not now.” So I went to my brother- 
in-law, Mr. James McLain, and asked him if he would go with 
me over to my father’s. Very willingly he went, my poor little 
sister all the while dreading that my father would keep me from 
coming back. Brother Jim, being a lawyer, knew he could not do 
that. When I got home, my father was taking his nap. I didn’t 
stop. I just rushed in, threw my arms around him, and kissed 
him. He shoved me away and said, “What do you mean?” 


“Oh! I am so glad to see you!” I said. 


I then went to my mother and embraced her. I did not 
talk very much to my mother. I was afraid tears might come. 
It may seem foolish, but father stepped into a room where 
there was a looking glass from where he could see me. I saw 
him watching me, so I looked no more. He walked out and called 
my brother-in-law, and asked him what to do. My brother-in- 
law said, “You can do nothing, she has the law on her side.” 
My darling mother was in great fear for me, asking me what I 
would do if he locked me up. 


“Mother,” I said, “I don’t fear him a bit. I dare him to 
do it.” 


You see from this he was monarch of all. 


Just as soon as my brother-in-law came in, I said, “Let us 
go, brother.”” My father rushed off without bidding me goodbye. 
I started after him, but mother said, “Don’t follow him.” I 
just called out “Goodbye father!” No answer. I said to my 
mother, “I will never come again until there is peace.” And I 
did not. 


I went on a year longer. My father took sick, very sick, 
and he was very much afraid he would die. So, he wanted to 
see me, told my mother to send for me. She wrote me a note 
and told me she would send the carriage for me. My husband 
asked me again if I was not afraid to go. I said, “Not a bit, I 
have the law on my side.” 


Father was very, very sick and almost gave up. My mother 
said, “If you can only get him to take the medicine he may get 
well.” I said, “Mother, this is one time I am going to boss.” 
So, when the hour arrived to give the medicine I carried it to 
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him. He refused to take it. I drew myself up to my full height 
and said, “Father unless you take this medicine and do just as 
I say, or as the doctor says for you to do, I will leave imme- 
diately.” He was too sick to quarrel with me. I stood there, 
he looking very straight at me. I never winced. 


“Are you giving it to me like the doctor said?” he asked. 
“Just exactly.” 


So, he was submissive and took it. I knew my father loved 
me and I wanted to see him get well. After I had been with him 
a few days, he rebelled again, but I held the fort. He took the 
medicine. In a few hours afterward, I was sitting by him fanning 
him, a Negro on one side, I on the other. “Now,” I said, “Father, 
I am no baby, neither are you. You must not do this the third 
time. If you do, I will walk out of this house.” So I got along 
with him nicely for the next eight or ten days, until he was 
able to sit up and walk around some. I knew he was out of 
danger, now, and began to want to go to my little home, and 
told him I must go. He hardly knew what to say, but wanted 
to tantalize me a little and said, “I hate to see you go, I am 
afraid your husband will abuse you for coming to me.” 


“Not a bit of it, Father! Do you think I would live with a 
man who would not allow me to go and see a sick parent? He 
knows how to treat a wife, and he is a Christian. He loves his 
enemies.” 


So, I went to my home. 


In a few months after that my father made it convenient 
to go out of his way to come by my house, and condescended to 
speak to my husband. He asked how I was. My husband said, 
“Well, she is not in danger, but is sick; the doctor says just a 
bilious attack.” He only wanted to be asked to come in, so my 
husband asked him in. He came in to see me and said: 


“Do you want to be carried home” 
I said, ‘No, no! 
When he left he said, “I’ll go home and send your mother.” 


So, she was sent, and matters were all bridged over. But 
the idea of my husband not having property or wealth was always 
the sting with my father. Still, he was always afterwards very 
nice with him. My husband took good care not to go about my 
father to bother him. I went and came when I pleased. Finally 
the stork visited me, and brought me a sweet little girl. My 
husband named her Julia Vermelle. 
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About this time my mother and father made a trip out to 
the western country to see my brother. They were very much 
pleased with the West. There were three sisters of us then 
married. When they came back they said to us, “If you ever 
expect to make a move, now is the time to make it.” 


There was a great opening in the west, and this being about 
the time the pale faces were wanting to get the Indians all 
out of Mississippi and Alabama, a bill was passed to have the 
government move us. The government made appropriations to 
move us all west, paying our expenses and furnishing one year’s 
rations, issued as the soldiers’ rations were issued, every three 
months. This applied to our Negroes as well as to ourselves. We 
began to make preparations. There were men who contracted 
for this work. They went around among the Indians enrolling 
their names, ages, etc., and then set the date to leave, traveling 
by boat. The emigration agents always sent the Indians by 
deck passage. 


We emigrated under Lewis & Bridges. We had always 
traveled by boat, but never by deck passage. We made arrange- 
ments with the agent to let us travel our usual way, and we 
would pay the difference ourselves between that and deck pass- 
age. We did not think it wise to take deck passage. We had 
never been used to such a way of traveling. The agent knew 
that such Indians as we were, and many others just like us, 
could not stand deck passage. 


(To be continued) 
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SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 


By Frank A. Balyeat* 


When Oklahoma became a state, November 16, 1907, the 
prevailing attitude of its citizens toward separation of the races 
in schools of Oklahoma Territory had been right well developed, 
and was increasingly accepted by a large majority. In 1901 
after a decade of trying various laws, there was enacted a sepa- 
rate school law that satisfied most white patrons sufficiently well 
to be continued, with few changes, through remaining terri- 
torial years and into statehood. In the nine land “openings” in 
settlement of the various areas that combined to make Oklahoma 
Territory, the new settlers came from all over the United States, 
with the nearest states most heavily represented. The three 
bordering states of Arkansas, Kansas, and Texas contributed 
most extensively, the Southern majority soon evident and in- 
creasingly. 


The Territorial Legislatures of 1890, 1897, and 1901 did 
much to shape the school laws, with other sessions making few 
changes in them. In theory, at least, the 1901 legal pattern had 
settled the question of “mixed or separate schools” in the new 
territory, a problem that had vexed public officials, as well as 
parents and other patrons, from the earliest years. Those better 
informed and able to think realistically could foresee significant 
change. How soon and in what form change would come, no one 
could tell. Nor could the dissatisfied people of both races fore- 
see that nearly a half-century would pass after 1907 before 
Oklahoma settled this matter.! 


Integration, segregation, and Negro were words rarely used 
in early legislation and news stories. Although “children” was 
used in all legislation on separation of the races in schools, it 
was generally understood that the laws on separation of the 


races applied to all enrolled persons, regardless of their age or 
grade level. 


* Dr. Frank A. Balyeat, College of Education in the University of Okla- 
homa, contributed this paper in his studies of early education in Okla- 
homa through his special research in the work of the Extension Division 
of the University. He is now doing further research in this field on the 
subject of “Academies in Oklahoma,” (1890-1907) —Ed. 


1 Article XIII, Sec. 3 of the Constitution of the State of Oklahoma 
expressed the racial distinction that was generally accepted through 
Territorial] days: “The term ‘colored children’ as used in this section 
shall be construed to mean children of African descent. The term 
‘white children’ shall mean all other children.” 
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The year following the first land “openings,” April 22, 1889, 
saw no governmental provision for schools in the new territory. 
The Enabling Act, passed in March, 1889, permitted qualified 
settlers to enter the area of “Unassigned Lands” and secure legal 
possessions of farms or town lots. But the Organic Act, which first 
provided for organization of government, did not get Conres- 
sional approval until May, 1890, more than a year after the 
opening. During that time, subscription or tuition schools were 
taught for very short terms in most towns and in a minority of 
rural areas. There were no standards or controls, each group of 
interested patrons donating material and labor to build tempo- 
rary school houses, unless renting a vacated residence or other 
building. There were no provisions for certificating teachers, and 
no official records were kept or reports made. A few of the larger 
towns provided fairly good schools but in some towns and in 
most rural areas these schools were poor. 


The First Territorial Legislature, consisting of 13 Council 
members and 26 in the House of Representatives, was elected 
August 5, 1890 and began work on urgent legislation before the 
end of August. Whether to have a separate school for the minority 
race in a district soon loomed as one of their most difficult prob- 
lems. The Territorial Governor, appointed by the President of 
the United States, was always of his political party. In the first 
three sessions the Republicans had a small but unsafe majority 
in both houses, and the Governor was in agreement with them.? 


With neither major party having enough members in either 
house of the First Legislature to control legislation, especially on 
controversial issues, the Democrats and Republicans combined 
to elect a Populist as the presiding officer in each house.? On 
segregation of the races in schools, a compromise bill was the 
best that could be enacted in that session. The School Bill, signed 
into law early in December, 1890, contained a county option 
plan. It provided that at the annual district meeting, on the 
first Tuesday in April, 1891, and every three years thereafter 
at that time, the patrons assembled would vote on having “mixed 
or separate” school. The total vote in each county determined 
whether a district in that county could establish a separate school 


2 A table in the 11th Annual Report of the Territorial Governor 
ta the Secretary of the Interior of the United States (p. 7) shows the 
political distribution in both houses of the first six Legislatures. 

1890 1892 1984 1896 1898 1900 
Republican C,7-H,14 C,7-H,13 C,8-H,15 C,0-H,3 C,8-H,16 C,5-H,16 
Democrat C,5-H,8 C5-H,9 OC,1-H,5  ©C,2-H,3 C,2-H,3  C,1-H,l 
Populist C,1-H,4 C,1-H4 C,4-H,6é ©C,0-H,l C,0-H,2 C,1-H,1 
Fusion C,11-H,18 C,3-H,5 C,6-H,8 


3 Edwin C. McReynolds, A History of the Sooner State (Norman) 
1954), p. 293. 
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for the minority race and prescribed the plan and the pro- 
cedure.* 


If the majority in a county was in favor of separate schools, 
and apparently all counties so reported in April, 1891 and 1894, 
any district in that county could legally organize and maintain 
a separate school for the minority race, in most cases for Negro- 
es.» The minority school was to be financed by a tax on all 
taxable property in the county and administered by the county 
commissioners. Art. VIII, Sec. 1 of the Oklahoma Territorial 
Session Laws of 1890 provided that “. . . separate schools for 
the education of white and colored children may be established 
in the Territory as follows and in no other way.” The Enabling 
Act, Sec. 3 (1889) had provided, “. . . this shall not be construed 
to prevent the establishment of separate schools for the two 
races.”® This was construed as legal basis for establishing sepa- 
rate schools. 


Districts were allowed to operate within the optional pro- 
visions of the law of 1890, most districts providing brief terms 
for white pupils but often failing to provide any school oppor- 
tunities for the Negroes in that district, with responsibilty shared 
with the county commissioners, who had too little tax money 
with which to implement the law.” Superintendent Cameron 
reported in 1894 that in most districts Negro children had no 
school privileges. Still, the steadily growing majority public 
opinion in favor of separation of the races pressed for repeal 
of the county option law. 


The election of November, 1896, provided the opportunity 
to write a new law that was more favorable to the wishes of a 
majority of white patrons. As shown above, the Fusion ticket 
swept most Republicans out of the Fourth Legislature, with 
Democrats and Populists temporarily combining their forces and 
agreeing on wiping out the provision for mixed schools. That 
session met during the closing weeks of the term of the only 
Democratic Territorial governor, appointed by President Cleve- 
land. 


In March, 1897 the Legislature repealed all school legis- 
lation previously passed, including the county option plan, thus 
making unnecessary the third vote required of all counties, in 
April, 1897. The newly enacted law specified that “. .. . it shall 


4 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1890, Chapter 72. 

5 Second Biennial Report of the Territorial Superintendent of 
Instruction, 1894, p. 9. 

6 O. E. Hatcher, “The Development of Legal Controls in Racial 
Segregation in the Public Schools of Oklahoma,” unpublished Ed. D. 
Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1954, p. 73. 

% Ibid. 
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hereafter be unlawful for any white child to attend a colored 
school or any colored child to attend a white school.’* It was 
specified that the two schools in a district should have terms 
of equal length and “with equal school facilities.”” With so little 
money to implement the law, it was possible only to write 
“should” into the law of 1897, replacing the “may” of 1890. The 
legislators seemed to believe that sentiment and legislation would 
soon make the law compulsory and enforceable. 


In some districts conditions caused mixed schools to con- 
tinue, in spite of the new law.? Sometimes the number of Negro 
children in a district did not justify maintaining a separate 
school, even if enough county tax money were available. And, 
as in District 55, Lincoln County, the almost unanimous white 
sentiment was not opposed to mixed schools. The law of 1897 
provided that if as many as eight scholastics (meaning children 
between 6 and 21) of the minority race were living in a district, 
it should provide a school for them, or else transfer them, at 
district expense, to attend school in an adjoining district where a 
school for that race existed. Often these measures were not follow- 
ed by either the local board or the county commissioners and 
Negro children lacked the school opportunity that was theore- 
tically provided by law. Also, parental apathy often contributed 
to their poor attendance, as did their working at picking cotton 
during much of the school term. 


Additional “openings” in 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1895 greatly 
increased the area and population of Oklahoma Territory. The 
U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1896 added the large Greer 
County area, until then part of Texas. During these years the 
majority of people moving to Oklahoma from Southern states 
steadily increased, except in some northern counties of the 
territory. With this change came increased agitation and pres- 
sure for assurance of separate schools for the two races. 


The growing change in attitude and the feeling of confidence 
of the Fusion majority in both houses of the Legislature in the 
spring of 1897, supported by a Democratic Governor, contributed 
to including in the law of 1897 a provision that was doomed to 
defeat from the very first attempt to enforce it. Chap. XXXIV, 
Article 1, Section 1 of that law provided that: 


Whenever there shall be as many as eight colored children in 
any one district in the Territory of Oklahoma, there shall be a district 
formed for the education of the colored children in the same manner 


8 Oklahoma Session Laws of 1897, Chap. XXXIV, Art. 15 eC. OL 


9 The writer of this article attended a mixed school in Dist. Boy 
Lincoln County, from 1892 to 1901, when the new law forbade mixed 
schools and made them not needed. 
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and upon the same application as other districts are formed, and they 
shall hold their annual meetings and elections and elect their own 
school officers in the same manner as other elections are held. 


Section 2 of the law provided for prorating the school money 
of that district between the two schools “according to children 
of school age.” Section 5 required that if as many as eight pupils 
of school age “of a different race” in any four or less adjoining 
districts were in need of a separate school district, the county 
superintendent should organize such district for the minority 
race, whether white or Negro. But, if there were not enough 
children of the minority race, under either of these provisions, 
their prorated school money should “remain in the treasury” 
until such a separate school was organized, or else this money 
should be transferred to provide tuition for the pupils attending 
in an adjoining district. 


In the late winter of 1898 the Lincoln County School 
Superintendent tried to create District 134 within Districts 69 
and 72, southeast of Davenport. The Negro patrons refused to 
accept the new plan, even though the County Commissioners 
supported her in her efforts. Similar situations arose in some 
other counties. The test case of the law was that of “Robert 
Porter et al. v. Commissioners of Kingfisher County et al.” The 
Territorial Supreme Court, in 1898, held this law unconstitution- 
al. All the justices concurred in the verdict, written by Justice 
Keaton, in which he stated, “That these two boards cannot exist 
legally and exercise the same powers over the same territory is, 
it would seem, too well settled in both law and reason to need 
further comment here.”’!° 


School opportunities for Negroes slowly but steadily im- 
proved under the law of 1897. More buildings were erected for 
the separate schools and more attention was paid to them by the 
County Commissioners and the County Superintendent. Increas- 
ingly arrangements were made for the few Negro children in 
some districts to attend school in an adjoining district that was 
convenient to them. This improved the receiving school, with 
the additional pupils and funds for school support. Some dis- 
tricts continued their mixed schools, though the number and 
location of most of them can not now be established. The pre- 
vailing attitude of both races toward changing school conditions 
continued to improve in most counties. 


Another addition to Oklahoma Territory was late in the 
summer of 1901, with a large area opened by lottery in the 
southwestern part, extending Oklahoma Territory to the Red 
River and eastward to the 98th meridian. When schools were 


10 Hatcher, J op. cit., p. 85. 
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organized in these counties, most of them during the autumn 
of that year, the 1901 Legislature had already repealed all exist- 
ent school laws on separation of the races in public schools and 
had enacted what was to stand, with few changes, through re- 
maining territorial days and into early statehood.!! 


The 1901 law continued the prohibition of the two races 
attending the same school and forbade anyone teaching pupils of 
the “opposite race.” Penalties for violating either of these two 
regulations were sufficiently strengthening to make it possible 
to enforce them. By this time many of the Negroes had become 
reconciled to “separate but equal” schools, even though they 
knew that Negro separate schools were seldom as good as those 
of the white schools in the same district. Many ofthe white pro- 
ponents of mixed schools had, by 1901, decreased their hopes 
and efforts toward integrating the public schools. 


This law increased from eight to ten the number of chil- 
dren of the minority race in a district if a school was to be 
maintained for them. More and better arrangements were evolved 
for effective transfer of pupils of the minority race to a district 
sufficiently near.}2 


The 1900 U.S. Census Report showed that in Logan County, 
22.9% of the population were Negroes; in Kingfisher County, 
13.2%; in Oklahoma County, 11.3%; in Blaine County, 9.4%; 
and in Lincoln County, 7.9%. That year, 4.8% of the Oklahoma 
Territory population were Negroes, with eight counties having 
fewer than 100 each, and some with none. By 1902, there were 
thirty separate schools for the Negroes of Lincoln County, with 
most districts transferring their Negro pupils to one of these. 
It was possibly true that the very few Negro families living in 
some counties had little or no opportunity to attend a school 
under any circumstances, even though the law supposedly pro- 
vided for such cases. 


The main reason why the law of 1901 could be better en- 
forced than could the racial separation law of 1897 was the 
change in plan of financing separate schools. The County Super- 
intendent was then required to provide the County Commission- 
ers with needed facts about scholastics of both races in each 
district, with all pertinent facts about the situation in each dis- 
trict, and with recommendations. He and the County Commis- 
sioners determined the kind of building needed, if any. The Com- 


11 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1901. 


12 It should be remembered that the total number of white minor- 
ity schools in Oklahoma Territory was never large. Lincoln Ceunty, with 
141 districts and one of the five counties with highest percentage of 
Negroes, never had more than two or three separate white schools. 
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missioners then advertised for bids, let contracts for buildings, 
and furnished the separate school houses, when they were finish- 
ed. This was financed by the County Separate School Fund, 
raised by a tax on all taxable property in the county. The 
local district was then responsible for maintaining the separate 
school house and for replacing it, if destroyed. The teacher of 
a ae school was paid out of the County Separate School 
und. 


More and better Negro teachers were then available than 
was true a few years before, partly because of the opportunities 
provided by the Territorial school at Langston since 1898, and 
also, because since about 1898, some counties permitted Negroes 
to attend the County Normal Institute, held every summer in all 
counties for about four weeks. Gradually the Negro schools were 
made more and more the equal of the white schools. But, through 
the Territorial period and far into Statehood, it was not un- 
common to find badly neglected separate schools for Negroes. 
As stated before, the 1903 and 1905 legislative sessions made 
very few changes in the law of 1901. Maybe this was due partly 
to the growing tendency to await the coming of statehood, which 
seemed to be near, when the two territories would be joined to 
form the State of Oklahoma. 


Previous sections of this study presented the legislation on 
separation of the races in public schools, and told of some casual 
and resulting conditions. There follow some evaluations of the 
effects of these laws, as officially reported. The Governor’s an- 
nual reports to the U.S. Secretary of the Interior sometimes 
included information about separate schools. His statements 
were usually based much on the reports made to him by the 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, his appointee. 
The Superintendent depended much on reports and letters from 
the county superintendents of schools. At best, these were gen- 
erlizations, often deliberately not mentioning situations that 
were greatly different from his brief characterization and evalua- 
tion of the operation of the separate school law. 


Governor Renfrow’s Report of June 30, 1896, stated (p. 8): 
“In districts where there are colored children separate schools are 
maintained for their instruction. This subject, while occasionally 
causing some friction, has, in the main, been dealt with in a fair 
and impartial manner and the rights of the children maintained 
and respected.” He was then reporting on the law of 1890, which 
allowed each district to choose whether or not to separate the 
two races in school. Most districts, as soon as possible, had either 
established separate schools for the minority race or had trans- 


13 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1901, Chap. 38, Art. 9, Sec. 7. 
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ferred them, at district expense, to a school convenient to them 
in an adjoining district. 


In 1897, Governor Barnes could not yet report on changes 
brought about by the law of 1897 but in his Report of June 
30, 1898 he stated (p. 9): “In counties where there are any 
number of colored children separate schools are maintained and 
no child is without school privileges of the very best character.” 
However, in each year of the first decade there were statements 
by the Territorial Superintendent and by some county super- 
intendents to the effect that a significant number of Negro chil- 
dren did not have “equal” facilities, and often no school opportu- 
nities at all. Of course, these constituted a minority of the total 
children of that race. 


In 1901, Governor Jenkins made no mention of separate 
schools, the new legislation then too recent to have become effec- 
tive. In his Report of September 15, 1902, Governor Ferguson 
stated (p. 25): “Throughout Oklahoma a system of separate 
schools is now maintained with perfect satisfaction to the races. 
The advantages offered are identical and the system is generally 
popular.” In his Report for 1903, Governor Ferguson said (p. 
20): “The separate school law is working very satisfactorily. 
Last year there was some misunderstanding of its provisions. 
It takes some time for a law to become effective.” He reported the 
building of many new school houses for the separate schools, and 
continued, “Better feeling prevails than ever before in the history 
of the Territory.” 


Governor Ferguson’s Report for 1904 presents much the 
same situation as in 1903. In 1905, he includes (p. 51 ff) a 
report made to him by Territorial Superintendent L. W. Baxter, 
which stated: 


Probably no other State or Territory has built as strong a barrier 
against mixed schools ... .If there should be one Negro child in a 
district, provision must be made for its common school education!4 
by the establishment of a school, the employment of a tutor, sending 
the child at district’s expense to an adjoining district where a school 
is established, or sending the child to the Territorial school at 
Langston. 15 


Superintendent Baxter added, “A white child must be cared 
for in the same manner. Even if white patrons might be willing to 
permit their children to attend schools with Negro children, this 


14 The wording, and the general practice, then limited the school- 
ing of Negroes in public schools to grades 1-8, usually stopping earlier 
than the 8th. No high schooling was ever specified or implied. 

15 The Langston College annual catalog for 1905-06 shows an 
enrollment of 297 in grades 5-8, their addresses indicating that they 
had come from various communities where little, if any, schooling was 
available for Negroes, even in elementary grades. 
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course is prohibited by law.” Prior to 1901, this latter restriction 
did not exist in Oklahoma law. 


j In his Report of June 30, 1906, Governor Frantz included 
this quotation from the law of 1901 (p. 76): “In all counties 
separate schools for white and colored children are hereby estab- 
lished and such schools shall be permanently maintained, and 
the board of county commissioners shall annually levy a tax on 
all taxable property in their respective counties to maintain said 
separate schools.” He then reported almost as had Governor 
Ferguson in 1905, listing the ways whereby separate schooling 
might be provided the minority race, whether white or Negro, 
but not including the employment of a tutor. It is doubtful that 
the use of a tutor was ever employed as means of educating 
minority race children where there were so very few. 


The brief reports of governors and superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, both territorial and county, made generalization 
unavoidable, thus often obscuring some unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. However, these leave the picture confused and often mis- 
leading, because there were numerous occasions where separation 
of the races was not achieved quickly or without some violence. 
Sometimes Negro patrons attempted through court action to get 
their children admitted to white schools. These attempts were 
relatively few and rarely persisted long. 


However, there were a good many districts that continued 
to have mixed schools until the 1901 legislation positively and 
effectively forbade such and, also, made adequate provision for 
separate schools for the minority race in a district. After much 
time spent reading microfilmed copies of newspapers of terri- 
torial years, this writer has been convinced that official records 
and news stories are too meager to enable one to understand what 
really occurred in many districts before 1901. In lieu of reports 
and news stories, the writer is giving some situations that occur- 
red in districts that he attended, or in nearby districts. In the 
latter cases, there are now friends who attended these schools 
and have told what occurred in their districts. Of course, there 
were other patterns of adjustment in those early years than the 
ones included. 


My family moved from Logan County in March, 1892, after 
we had attended an all-white one-teacher rural school near Lang- 
ston for two years. The September, 1891, land “run” for 
farms in the Sac and Fox and the Iowa reservations that made 
up most of Lincoln County, occurred too late for farmers to 
establish schools that year, though County Superintendent Losey, 
appointed by the Governor, did accomplish organization of most 
districts that year. We lived in District 55, in the southwest cor- 
ner of the Iowa Reservation portion, just north of the Deep Fork 
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of the Canadian River. The first term opened late in the autumn 
of 1892, with one Negro pupil enrolled. He was a well-behaved, 
studious boy, the son of the only Negro homesteader in that 
district at the time. He was readily accepted, there being obvious 
majority opinion in favor of mixed schools. However, one large 
boy frequently caused difficulty because he resented the Negro’s 
presence. One day his very objectionable behavior called for 
rebuke by the teacher. The boy openly challenged the teacher, 
who sent us pupils outside while he and the offender literally 
“fought it out.” Then school resumed for that day. Soon a similar 
situation arose, the teacher this time winning the fight which 
we watched through windows, and the disgruntled boy “quit 
school.” 


The term ended without further incident. However, on the 
last day of the three-month term, the teacher could not leave his 
sick wife nor could he notify us. We played awhile, ate our 
lunches, and started home. Then a very few of the larger boys, 
probably not happy all through the term to have the Negro boy 
in school, whipped and stoned him, wrote offensive words on his 
blue military cape, and sent him home crying. He enrolled 
again the next fall, soon joined by his two sisters and, later, 
by a few children of cotton tenants, who were attracted to the 
district for cotton hoeing and picking. This writer can remember 
no discipline caused by their presence after February, 1893, and 
the mixed school continued through the school year 1900-01. 
Then, under the new law, a school house was built for the minor- 
ity race. Several years later the Negro boy that attended in 1892- 
93, having later attended the school at Langston, returned to 
teach the separate school in District 55. 


District 43, which later became the Fallis district, lay just 
north of District 55. Population reports and the annual reports 
of assessors showed about equal numbers of whites and Negroes 
in the early years. There were enough Negro children to justify 
a separate school for them. In the boom days of Fallis, the sepa- 
rate school employed three teachers. 


District 33, just northeast of District 43, had a large minority 
of Negroes, with many of the parents insisting that their children 
attend with the whites. It was agreed, however, that separate 
buildings would be constructed for the two races, both of them 
probably built by donated material and labor. The one for 
whites was completed first and their school began before the 
one for the separate school was ready. A young woman who was 
that year entering on her first year in school has told this writer 
what took place that first day. Some Negro parents came with 
their children and demanded that she as the teacher admit them. 
She kept them out, boosting my informant and another of the 
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smallest children through a back window, with directions to run 
to the nearest farm house and tell what was taking place. Soon 
enough white men assembled to dissuade the Negro parents, who 
then awaited the completion of their building. Their school soon 
opened in their building, with a white man teaching. Negro 
teachers were then very scarce and the law did not at first forbid 
the teaching of pupils of the “opposite race.” 


District 56, just east of District 55, contained the small 
town of Ingram, which disappeared by 1899, when the Frisco 
Railway built down the south side of Deep Fork, resurrecting 
Wellston. In December, 1893, that district began an interesting 
experiment with a school that was both separate and mixed. A 
farm residence had been vacated when the family moved into a 
better house. In this two-room building the white children sat in 
one room and the Negroes in the other, the white teacher stand- 
ing the door between and teaching them as one class. A man 
who was then attending that school has supplemented the in- 
formation found in newspapers of that time. A furrow had been 
drawn across the school ground, with the pupils of each race 
playing on their side of this unique Mason and Dixon line. 
One day a ball crossed that line. Attempts to retrieve it brought 
on a racial clash and discipline by the teacher. His action was 
so resented by the parents of some white children who had been 
punished that school closed that day. The next autumn there 
were two buildings for the two races. 


Another district, the second east of District 56, illustrates 
a far different situation and solution. A man, whose father was 
the white member of the board in District 58, Sweet Home, has 
provided much of the information used in this account. The 
population was predominantly Negro, with most white settlers 
living in one corner of the district. The law made the white 
school the minority school and provided that all three board 
members should be of the majority race. However, the majority 
elected one white member on the board, with the understanding 
that he would have charge of administrative phases of the minor- 
ity school. Each month he met with the other two members and 
the business of the two schools for the month previous was con- 
firmed. Later the white segment of the district was separated 
to form a new district, annexing very small areas of adjoining 
districts. This was District 138, Warwick, still existing in 1961 
as a small dependent district for white children who live there. 
In 1957, under integration, the Negro patrons voted to divide 
their area among three independent districts—Carney, Chandler, 
and Wellston—to meet the convenience of the bus routes of those 
three schools. 


These five districts lay in a small area of the central west- 
ern part of Lincoln County. It is probable that similar cases 
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existed elsewhere in Oklahoma Territory, and other experiences 
besides the five told above. Under the law of 1890, repealed in 
1897 each district could have a mixed school, if conditions war- 
ranted. Many did, some creating a separate school for the minor- 
ity race as sentiment changed and, later, the law was changed. 
It should be remembered that between 1890 and 1901 the tone of 
the law changed from “may” through “should,” and to “must.” 
And all this in one decade of rather peaceful experimentation. 


In counties where the percentage of Negro population was 
the largest, cotton culture was a very important factor in terri- 
torial days. Though many white children entered school late and 
attended irregularly until cotton was all picked, it was the Negro 
children who were most affected and harmed. Most of their 
parents were tenants who moved frequently. If one large Negro 
family moved, it might leave too few in the district which they 
left for a minority separate school to be continued, and might 
add enough to the one entered to make a separate school neces- 
sary. The shifting population made it difficult to administer the 
provision of schoolng for Negroes. 


The preceding discussion concerns only “common school edu- 
cation” for Negroes. This meant through the equivalent of the 
eighth grade, but many of the pupils of separate schools did not 
have an opportunity to progress that far. The rural schools were 
then really not graded. The ‘‘A” class in the various subjects 
represented the degree of advancement then existing in each 
school. 


High school opportunity was rarely and tardily even con- 
sidered for the Negro children in rural and village districts. 
Some large towns slowly added high school subjects in the 
minority school. Some of the older children attended the pre- 
paratory department of the school at Langston. The Colored 
Agricultural and Normal University catalog for 1905-06 lists 
names and addresses of fifty pupils enrolled in high school 
classes, some of them from the Indian Territory side, but most 
from various counties of Oklahoma Territory. 


Prior to 1907 it was legal for a Negro to attend the colleges 
at Edmond, Norman, and Stillwater. However there has been 
found no evidence that any of them tried to enroll in any of 
these three public colleges.!° Of course there were few Okla- 
homa Territory Negroes with sufficient credits to enroll in col- 
leges prior to Statehood. Also, after 1898, college work was 
provided for them at Langston. The annual catalogs show that 
the first class was graduated by that college in 1901, when two 
completed degree requirements. The total enrollment increased 
slowly, most of them in territorial years being in high school 
grades, or lower. 


16 Hatcher, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Two Last LETTERS ON THE 
LIFE OF LIEUTENANT WILLIAM E. BuRNET 


Two last letters that closed the life story of Lieutenant 
William E. Burnet have been brought to light just recently by 
Dr. Raymond Estep, and sent to The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
in which Dr. Estep’s series on “Lieutenant William E. Burnet 
Letters: Removal of the Texas Indians and the Founding of Fort 
Cobb” has appeared (Vols. XXXVIII, Nos. 3 and 4 and 
XXXIX, No. 1). This series of Burnet letters appear as a 
reprint published by the Oklahoma Historical Society, in which 
these two, last letters added to the original series, close the 
life story of the young Army officer who met death on the field 
of battle in the Civil War:* 


Tue Last LETTERS 


W. Richardson, Esq.:!5? I beg you will give a place to the 
following letter from Major General Dabney Herndon Maury, 
received a few days since.!>8 It is to me a precious memorial of 
the most costly sacrifice that could be exacted of me in this life, 
the last member of a once dear family. It is precious, because 
I know it has the grace of sincerity and of truth. 


David G. Burnet 
Richmond [Texas], May 8, 1865. 


Mobile, Alabama, April 3rd, 1865 


My Dear Sir: With deep regret and grief I announce the 
death of your son William E. Burnet, my Chief of Artillery and 
my most Christian friend. He was shot through the head and 


* The footnote numbers in the above text of the two letters follow 
in consecutive order with those found both in the text published 
serially in The Chronicles and in the reprint. 

157 Willard Richardson, editor, Galveston Weekly News. The two 
letters that follow appeared on page 4 of that paper in the issue of May 
17, 1865. They were located by Mrs. Bonney Wetzler of the University of 
Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa, and were copied by J. D. Matlock, Austin, 
from the University of Texas Library collections. 

158Maj. Gen., CSA, Nov. 1862. Born in Virginia in 1822, Maury earned 
an A. B. degree at the Univ. of Virginia in 1842. Graduated from USMA in 
1846, he saw service in the Mexican War, 1846-47. From 1847 to 1860 he 
was Assistant Professor of History, Geography, and Ethics at USMA and 
from 1850 to 1852 was Assistant Instructor of Infantry Tactics at USMA. 
Resigning his commission as captain in May 1861, he was named captain 
of Cavalry, CSA, in 1861. In July 1863 Maury was named Commander of 
the Gulf with headquarters at Mobile—Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, Vol. XII, pp. 427-428; Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 284-285. 
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instantly killed, while on a reconnoisance in Spanish Fort, in 
the 31st ultimo. We buried him with honors of war yesterday 
evening. It will be consolatory to you to know that a very gen- 
eral and profound interest was aroused by this great misfortune, 
and that the honors paid to his remains and to his memory were 
unusually marked and appropriate. My wife, who esteemed him 
very highly, and many other good ladies here, took into their 
charge the sad duties relating to his funeral. 


He was buried in the Protestant Cemetery!>* on Ann Street, 
in the lot of Mrs. Twelors,!6° in whose house he has been quar- 
tered ever since he came here. The Rev. Mr. Murray, of the 
Episcopal Church, conducted the services. 


I had gone with Col. William E. Burnet to the Fort, and 
said to him on parting: “I will return for you in the steamer— 
remain here as long as you find necessary’. I have never received 
such a shock as when, an hour afterwards, a despatch announced 
to me his death. 


I relied upon him more than anyone. He was a rare com- 
pound of excellent qualities. He was the best educated soldier I 
have ever seen. His information was varied—he was accurate in 
his reflections and deductions. His courage was of the highest 
order. He was kind to all—had no antipathies nor prejudices 
against persons; and was so modest and unobtrusive that only 
persons of rare discrimination, or who knew him intimately, ap- 
preciated him adequately. His death is a loss to his country and 
comes at a time when I feel it profoundly. I cannot replace him. 
His loss is irreparable. When Gen. Beauregard was here, he ex- 
pressed the highest compliments on him and some important in- 
ventions that he had applied to the service of heavy artillery. 


Accept my sincere and deep sympathy in the bereavement 
which has fallen upon you, and command my services in any 
manner whatever. 


My little army has now been beseiged for ten days by an 
over-powering force of the enemy—therefore we have held our 
own well—but the issue none can tell save Him to whose decree 
we must all bow. 


Sincerely and respectfully your friend, 


Dabney Herndon Maury 
Hon. Judge Burnet. 


159Now the Magnolia Cemetery—Arthur G. Owens, Mobile, to the 
author, July 3, 1961. 


160, “Twelves’”.—Ibid 
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THE MusEUM OF THE GREAT PLAINS IN OKLAHOMA 


The establishment of the Nation’s newest museum is here re- 
viewed for The Chronicles of Oklahoma, by R. Haliburton, Jr., 
chairman of the Department of Social Science, Cameron State 
College, at Lawton: 


The Nation’s Newest Museum 


On April 9, 1961, nearly fifteen hundred people witnessed the 
official dedication of the new Museum of the Great Plains at Law- 
ton, Oklahoma. Those who toured the spacious three hundred 
thousand dollar physical plant, situated in Lawton’s Elmer Thom- 
as Park, were apprised that the institution is formally dedicated to 
portray the broad expanse of human history of the Great Plains 
region, included are the states or parts thereof of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. Since no other institution 
serves in this capacity, the museum has a unique mission: ! 


1. To conduct, preserve, interpret and exhibit items of the cultural 
history of man in Great Plains of North America. 


2. To conduct research into the history of the Great Plains in order 
to increase man’s knowledge of man, and to make such information 
available to all. 


3. To gather information that will better enable present and future 
inhabitants of the Great Plains to understand the vivid contrast of the 
land, climate and people of the region. 


4. To enrich the future, to promote the appreciation of beauty, and 
to serve as the voice of history in the Great Plains. 


This magnificent air conditioned structure of “rustic modern” 
architecture contains an exhibit area of sixteen thousand square 
feet, and is situated on a five-acre tract in Lawton’s new “Cultural 
Center.” In retrospect, the genesis of the museum of the Great 
Plains was the epitome of austerity and entwined with the forma- 
tion of the Comanche County Historical Society which was found- 
ed in 1952,2 formally organized in 1954, and incorporated in 1955. 
During January of 1955, the society appointed a “museum and 
archives committee” charged with responsibility to formulate 
plans for the erection of a suitable building to house their nu- 
merous acquisitions.? Later, when the society accepted the invi- 
tation of Maj. Gen. Thomas E. de Shazo, the commanding officer 
of Fort Sill, to maintain a museum within the Fort’s “old stone 


1 Official statement of the mission of the Museum of the Great 
Plains by the Board of Directors. 

2 “Prologue,” Chronicles of Comanche County, Vol. I, No. I, (Spring, 
1955), p. 4. 

3 “Minutes of the First Meeting Under Articles of Incorpora- 
tion,” Chronicles of Comanche County, Vol. I, No. I, (Spring, 1955), p. 
48. 
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corral,”+ it marked the fruition of a diligent search for an ap- 
propriate “home” for the institution. 


Nearly two years later during January of 1958, representa- 
tives of the McMahon Foundation met with the Comanche Coun- 
ty Historical Society’s Board of Directors and announced that 
Mrs. Louise D. McMahon, a widely-known Lawton philanthropist, 
desired to grant two hundred thousand dollars for the construction 
of an archives and museum building. This generous offer was ac- 
cepted immediately. During February of 1959 a contract was 
awarded to the W. C. Shelton Construction Company of Lawton, 
Oklahoma for construction of the facility, ground was officially 
broken in March of the same year, and the building was completed 
in May of 1960. The McMahon Foundation has subsequently pro- 
vided an additional one hundred and thirty thousand dollars for 
construction, furnishings, and operation expenses during the first 
year.® 


The Museum of the Great Plains, with a full-time profession- 
al staff of six, headed by director Marvin E. Tong, Jr., has already 
begun its responsibilities. The institution has been designated as 
a depository for the United States Geological Survey for the Great 
Plains region, and it has been the site of several major regional 
conferences.’ Sixteen modular exhibits are on display depicting 
the divers characteristics of the Great Plains region. The exhibits 
include: ‘The Great Plains in Transition, A Climate to Reckon 
With, Prehistoric Indians of the Plains, Indian Horse, Warpath, 
The Fur Trade, Advancing the Frontier, The Great Buffalo Hunt, 
Wheels Across the Plains The Rampaging Herd, Territorial Open- 
ings, Lawton Opening, Lawmen of the Plains, The Frontier Doc- 
tor, The Civil War Centennial,” and a series of free standing ex- 
hibits depicting various aspects of the lives of past plainsmen. 


—R. Haliburton, Jr. 


4 John Clabes, Daily Oklahoman, April 9, 1961. 
5 “Minutes of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Comanche County 


Historical Society Chronicles of Comanche County, Vol. IV. No. 2, (Au- 
tumn, 1958), p. 125. 


6 John Clabes, Daily Oklahoman, April 9, 1961. 


Se) Marvin E. Tong Jr., Director, Museum of the Great Plains, inter- 
view with author on April 26, 1961. 
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HOoNoRING CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


A tribute to the great writing team of the Southwest, the 
late Grant Foreman and his wife, Carolyn Thomas Foreman ap- 
peared in the Tulsa World, July 16, 1961, as a feature story, 
“Books were their tools in trade,” by Mrs. J. O. Misch, and has 
been reprinted in the Congressional Record. The following letter 
from Congressman Carl Albert calls attention to this reprint, and 
pays further warm tribute to Mrs. Foreman who richly deserves 
this signal honor: 


Carl Albert, Okla. 
Democratic Whip 


Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Office of the Democratic Whip 
Washington, D. C. 

July 21, 1961 


Mrs. Grant Foreman 
1419 W. Okmulgee 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Dear Mrs. Foreman: 


I was very pleased to read in Sunday’s Tulsa World, Mrs. 
J. O. Misch’s article on your life and work. I have taken the 
liberty of having this article inserted in the Congressional Record. 
It is a matter of sufficient interest to have nationwide distribu- 
tion through this mean. 


I not only read the article but after reading it read a short 
biography of your father and found it also very interesting. 


The long life which you and Mr. Foreman spent together has 
always seemed to me about as nearly ideal as any couple could 
hope to experience in this world. You both certainly lived the 
full and devoted life. Everybody who knew you got a vicarious 
happiness from your wonderful experience. 


I have told you many times and I scarcely need to repeat 
that as one who loves Oklahoma, I feel a devotion beyond my 
power to express to you and your late husband. I am most grate- 
ful that you have drawn for us a picture of our background that 
never would have been or could have been drawn had it not 
been for your life and work. I am very happy that it was my 
pleasure in my lifetime to know you both and to count you 
among my friends. 

Sincerely, 


Carl Albert, M.C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Trumpet Soundeth. By Paul W. Glad. (University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1960. Pp 177. William Jennings 
Bryan and His democracy. Notes and references. Bibliog- 
raphy and a Bryan chronology. $4.50). 


This book is the product of much research, selection and 
analysis as the reader could ever hope to receive from a dedi- 
cated author. A brief introduction to the author, Dr. Paul W. 
Glad of Indiana University, on the jacket, states that he has 
created here “ . a book distinguished by the freshness and 
good sense of its approach, the high order of its scholarship, and 
a remarkably readable style ..... 


There is no doubt but that William Jennings Bryan would 
like to have known of himself as Dr. Glad portrays him, his 
reasoning, his heritage, his educational development, his en- 
vironment as “The Great Commoner.” This book evaluates the 
Chautauqua agenda and describes the great influence of Mc- 
Guffy readers on the populace. 


This reviewer who claims some attainment in ability to 
read and understand has never before had the religious philoso- 
phy of its people so well analysed and defined as Dr. Glad has 
shown it to be in the middle western United States. He credits 
Bryan with the fundamental belief that politics, ethics and 
religion are all in one. His explanation of how the Great Com- 
moner wanted this country founded on the Christian basis of 
love for all mankind is worth present day, political study. 


There are no wasted words in The Trumpet Soundeth. Each 
word has been chosen for exact meaning. How otherwise could 
such a revealing book cover a robust character and all the en- 
vironment from 1896 to 1912, telling all, analysing all, connect- 
ing all in only 177 pages? There are 39 pages of notes and 
citations if one wants to delve more into the subject. 


The Trumpet Soundeth is designed for the studious mind, 
for those who want to learn and who seek truth. It gives more 
than the personality of William Jennings Bryan: It clearly points 


out a way of life as well as the people and their whys and 
wherefores. 


—Joe McBride 
Oklahoma City 
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Micro-Carp PuBLicATIONS CONCERNING 
OKLAHOMA ARCHAEOLOGY 


As a nation-wide service, the University of Wisconsin Press 
is producing a series of publications in American archaeology 
on micro-cards, titled Archives of Archaeology. Several of the 
publications which deal with Oklahoma archaeology are here 
summarized. 


To assist the reader in understanding the time relationship 
of the cultural periods referred to in this review, it should be 
said that the periods and people mentioned are: the Paleo, or 
very early groups of perhaps 8000 years ago and more, who 
made flint tools of beautiful workmanship; a possibly later 
period, herein called the “Lawton Aspect of the Southern Plains 
Archaic,” in which a non-agricultural and, possibly, non-hunting 
group, lived: Archaic groups, who used large projectile points in 
hunting but had no pottery; a Woodland culture, in which a 
crude, grit-tempered pottery and large projectile points appear 
as well as greater tool variety; the Neosho focus, a yet later 
group who used shell-tempered pottery, a variety of bone im- 
plements and at least some smaller projectile points and who 
probably engaged in agriculture; historic Indian groups who 
were living at the time the white man moved into this area; 
modern white culture. 


This is by no means an adequate description of the chrono- 
logy of cultures in this area, but the list should aid the reader 
in understanding the relationships of the particular archaeologi- 
cal sites whose reports are reviewed here: 


—Sherman P. Lawton* 
Norman, Oklahoma 


“A Report on a Bluff Shelter in Northeastern Oklahoma,” David A. 
Baerreis, and Joan E. Freeman. Archives of Archaeology, Vol. 1 
(University of Wisconsin Press. $1.50). 


Baerreis and Freeman have provided a careful report on and 
analysis of materials uncovered in a bluff shelter on the Ozark uplift 
in Delaware County, Oklahoma, located in a hollow flanking the 
Neosho River. The cultures represented are similar to those found in 
other shelters in the same hollow, primarily Woodland and Neosho. 
In nearby areas a series of sites range from Archaic to late Creek. Also 
nearby are some of the largst Hopewellian (Woodland) villages in the 
county. 


The authors are meticulous in detail, and give scrupulous attention 
to artifact typology. This sort of thing is essential for professional 
archeological scholarship, but is not attractive to the lay reader—nor 
is it intended to be. 


1 Dr. Sherman P. Lawton is President of the Oklahoma Anthro- 
pological Society, and is Co-ordinator of Broadcasting Instruction in 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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Bone, ash and artifacts were found in several excavated squares, 
sometimes to a depth as great as 76 inches. Although the depth of 
materials representing the two cultures varied in the different excav- 
ations, the relationship was consistent, and there appeared to be a 
possible overlap of the cultures in time. 


Six burials were crowded between a rock slab and the wall of 
the shelter, and there was a nearby infant burial. With one of the 
skeletons was an inverted grinding bowl in the hollow of which was a 
large number of insect larvae, possibly as a food offering. With an- 
other skeleton were fragments of twill-plaited matting of split cane. 
Pottery sherds and a small triangular projectile points with the burials 
were probably accidental rather than intentional grave furniture. 


Four separate fire-beds at different depths suggested different 
periods of occupation. 


All of the projectile points recovered were of chert, frequently 
varicolored. The dart points included Gary, Langtry, Snyder and Fair- 
land, some that were Afton-like, and some not classified; for example, 
a few specimens with barbed points were similar to Williams. A new 
type, with a bulbous stem and slender, elongated blade was discovered 
and named the Cupp point. In addition, a number of triangular and 
small points were found. One eccentric looked like a modified Gary. 


Large, ovate-acuminate knives, diamond-beveled knives (Hara- 
hey), knives with distinct bases, ovate scrapers, stemmed scrapers, and 
stone drills were recovered. 


Food-preparation materials included flat slab grinding basins, some 
with rounded depressions. One flat slab had five rounded holes, just 
about the right size for holding nuts while being cracked; nutting 
stones were fairly commen. Manos, hammerstones and sandstone shaft 
smoothers were among the lithic artifacts. 


One fragment of a boatstone was found at a 16” depth. Two pieces 
of hematite were recovered. 


Bone artifacts included: ulna, rib and cannonbone awls; reamers; 
worked deer mandible; bison scapula tools; antler and ulna flakers; 
shaft wrenches. 


Some perforated deer phalanges could have been used as counters 
in games, as rests for the bases of drills or awls, or even as decorative 


pieces to be strung. Two sections of deer antler were described as 
“pracelets.” 


A number of turtle shell bowls and mussel shell scrapers were of 
interest. 


Ceramic evidence included 1102 sherds and three partial vessels. 


ee Woodland types were mingled with Neosho types at several middle 
evels. 


Because the Woodland material was mostly associated with hunting 
or Jeather-work activities, the authors believe that this shelter was 
used primarily as a hunting camp by the Woodland people; this would 
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be consistent with the existence of Woodland village sites in the county. 
More complete Neosho materials suggest a complete year-round living 
cycle, and the shelter was probably used as a family residence during 
at least one of the periods of occupation. 


In the 1930’s a number of excavations of prehistoric sites in east- 
ern Oklahoma were made by WPA workers. This cave reported by 
Miss Freeman was, like the bluff shelter described in the review above, 
one of the WPA projects. 


The cave was located on the west side of Woodland Hollow, along 
a stream which led to the Neosho River, about a mile downstream. 


The mouth of the cave was about 27 feet in width, and the opening 
extended about 40 feet into the bluff. The floor surface, before excava- 
tion, was from five to eleven feet below the ceiling, and the deposit 
at the front of the cave was five feet deep. 


Unfortunately, pot-hunters had dug in the cave on at least one 
occasion, and the site was so disturbed that no stratigraphy could be 
relied on to establish a time sequence. Two ash lenses at different 
levels suggest at least two occupations. However, all of the material 
except a single pot-sherd could be ascribed to the Neosho focus, which 
indicates that occupation did not start as early as in the bluff shelter 
described above. The cave contained most of the same kinds of mater- 
iaJs reported from the bluff shelter and, though the artifacts were 
sparse, there were some additional items. For example, there were 
Ellis dart points, some small notched triangular arrowheads, a bone 
head, a bone tube, a pottery pipe, a slightly broken celt and some 
notched rib and ulna pieces commonly called “rasps.” 


Pictures of manos which were found look as though some were 
also used as fire-stones, and some as nutting stones. 


A single burial of a 21-25 year old male had no grave associated 
material. 


Because of the paucity of material Miss Freeman suggests that 
the cave was probably a hunting camp. However, most of the materials 
for year-round living seem to have been present. An appendix by 
Aaron Elkins analyzes the skeletal materia]. 


“Salvage Archaeology in Oklahoma,” James B. Shaeffer, Archives of 
Archaeology, Vol. 11 (University of Wisconsin Press. $2.25). 


This volume includes four papers by Shaeffer, based on his work as 
archaeologist for the Oklahoma Archaelogica] Salvage Project. 


The first report describes field survey work in the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation, in an attempt to map out the locations of sites within the 
confines of the Reservation. The survey was somewhat handicapped by 
inability to examine land within the impact of area of the fort’s 
artillery. However, parts or all of seven drainages were examined, and 
115 sites were located in a stream-edge distance of 30 miles. 


Shaeffer and Fort Sill military authorities had expected to locate 
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a large number of historic Indian village sites, since Plains and Wichita 
people are known to have used this area during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 


One of the most interesting results of the work is the evidence 
that most of the sites in the reservation are prehistoric, some of 
them probably very old. One type of evidence is the number of stone 
hearths which occur throughout much of the region; nothing like 
them was ever reported for Plains or Wichita groups, though they 
are known to be associated with earlier cultures. Another definitive 
element is shell, which normally does not occur on later sites nor on 
the very early locations; thus the presence of shell can be a rough 
indicator of age. On the Fort Sill sites the presence of shell was con- 
sistent with other materials that might normally be expected with 
it. 


A unique opportunity was presented by this project, since the 
artifacts range from prehistoric Indian to modern white. 


On East Cache Creek, 32 sites were found, of which 12 showed 
no European contact. In most cases where white and Indian materials 
were mixed, they appeared to represent different time periods. Al]- 
though large Plains Indian villages are known to have existed along 
this creek, none were located. 


The Deer Creek-Medicine Creek drainages yielded 39 sites; of 
thse 21 showed white contact; 8 showed no Indian material, although 
Chiricahua Apaches are known to have camped on some of them. 


Blue Beaver Creek, which showed 20 sites, was apparently occupied 
during later periods. Ten were contact sites, and two lack any flint or 
quartzite evidence. 


On Crater Creek only early sites were found, with a pre-dominance 
of quartzite over flint in a ratio of 3:1. Quartzite as an indicator of 
early occupation is a matter of debate, though Shaeffer and others 
have come to accept it as such, at least tentatively. This point is 
important in Shaeffer’s discussion of “The Lawton Aspect,” reviewed 
below. 


In the West Cache-Quanah drainage Shaeffer and his field asso- 
ciates, Elmer Craft and James A. Marler, found one of the few large 
Indian sites discovered during the survey as well as a large site with 
abundant white cultural features; this site is also known to have been 
occupied by Comanches during historic times. 


On Post Oak Creek, which is not adapted to agriculture, quartzite 
was the dominant lithic material. 


Such pottery as was found suggests a Red River affiliation for 
the prehistoric groups rather than a Plains-Wichita relationship. 


The entire project was limited to eighteen field days, so little 
excavation was done. It is possible that more test pits would have 
yielded further information. 


Shaeffer gives detailed attention to the white artifact material, 
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and, where possible, dates such things as glass, china, buckles, buttons, 
mule-shoes, cartridges. 


A valuable appendix lists the important dates of Indian history 
during the life of Fort Sill, including the last buffalo hunt and the 
last raid on whites by Indians. 


The second of Shaeffer’s papers deals with the Craig site, north 
of Nowata on the Verdigris River. Bulldozers removing dirt as part of a 
dam project exposed bones and artifact material which were called 
to the attention of the Oklahoma Archeological Salvage Project. A 
side about half a mile long and 300 feet in width had been largely 
destroyed. A Jarge burial area had been completely removed. However, 
in the remaining undisturbed area it was possible to identify four 
stratified layers to a depth of twelve feet. These represented a con- 
siderable span of time, perhaps from 4-5000 years ago to 1000-1300 A.D. 

The top level, about two feet deep, showed evidence of white 
occupation, or of modern Indians who had adopted white culture. 


The next depth, Zone 2, was about four feet in thickness. This 
level yielded small to medium dart points, manos and bone tools, 
burned house wattle, one potsherd, beaver teeth, five burials and two 
varieties of hearths. The date of this level was put at late Archaic, 
although the sherd, small points and wattles suggest that perhaps 
the culture overlapped into the beginnings of a later horizon. 


With the burials were bone awls and a turtle-back mano. With 
an adult male burial 81 items were found, including bone awls, bone 
spatulate instruments, hematite, yellow ochre, a flaker, scrapers, a 
drill or knife, a sandstone abrader and, an unusual feature, painted 
sandstone fragments. 


Hearths formed of flat rocks, with many shells adjacent, suggested 
the locations of outside cooking areas, while small firepits indicated 
the probability of fires for warmth within living structures. 


In Zone 3, which had a depth of about two feet, there were large 
points or scrapers. 


The bottom depth, in hard, clay-mixed soil, was about four feet 
deep, and yielded heavy scrapers, gouges and planes. The tools were 
made of a limestone-like rock, and there was evidence of the use of 
quartzite. The type and workmanship, as well as the level, suggested 
considerable antiquity. Here, too, at a ten-foot depth, were the bottoms 
of postholes of a structure which was almost certainly associated with 
one of the later cultures, and indicated a house about 23 by 26 feet 
in area. 


From the earth disturbed by the bull-dozers other items were 
recovered. These included abraders, large stone discs which might 
have been used as covers for pots or baskets, slab metates, a pounder, 
stone awls, a stone axe, stone balls with depressions on one side, a 
possible celt, choppers, a hammerstone and scrapers. 


The third report in this volume concerns the Hubbard Site, five 
miles southeast of Elk City on Elk Creek. When the creek over- 
flowed its banks and washed away the surface of an adjoining rise, 
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some bones and the outlines of pits were exposed. Twelve of the pits 
were excavated, but yielded little material, since only the bottoms 
of them remained. In one was a dog burial. Other bone remnants on 
or near the surface represented three human burials. Material included 
bones of bison, deer, dog and tortoise. Flint flakes were mostly from 
a quarry near Amarillo. Affiliation of the site seemed to be with people 
farther west, and it was suggested that there was a relationship with 
what is known as the Optima focus. 


This study, the last paper in this series, is somewhat speculative, 
and describes and analyzes a prehistoric culture in which crude work- 
manship and the extensive use of quartzite are characteristic. The 
culture is named for this reviewer, since much of the original field 
work was done by him. Shaeffer’s work added information and helped 
convince him that a previously unrecognized and unidentified pre- 
historic culture existed in Oklahoma. It is this culture which he calls 
the “Lawton Aspects.” He calls attention to similarities to the Trinity and 
Clear Fork cultures in Texas, and the Cochise aspect in Arizona, and 
notes certain differences in workmanship, types of tools, and lithic 
materials which were used. 


In essence, Shaeffer hypothesizes that the Lawton and Clear 
Fork aspects merged at the Red River, with the Clear Fork being the 
older culture. He further suggests that these cultures represent a 
degeneration or deculturation of earlier Paleo-Indian groups who made 
fine tools of flint, and who lived at the time of early faunal forms, 
such as the Bison Taylorii. With the disappearance of these early 
buffalo, perhaps 8-10,000 years ago, a deculturation took place which 
resulted in the cultures represented by the Lawton aspect. It may be 
assumed that when the Bison appeared on the plains at a later 
date, new developments in projectile points and living habits took 
place. It is well established that at this time various Woodland people 
moved out on the plains and began a new way of life. 


As Shaeffer notes, further field information is needed. 


“Rockshelter in Northeastern Oklahoma,” Joan E. Freeman, Archives 
of Archaeolagy, Vol. 8 (University of Wisconsin Press. $2.00). 


This report concerns another of the WPA excavations, a rock 
shelter once a mile and a half from the Neosho River, but now under 
the water of the Lake of the Cherokees. The site was about 200 feet 
long, under a 20 foot overhang of rock. The front portion had been 
graded away when a road was cut through the area. 


The materials recovered are very similar to those of the other 
sites reported in this review, but were greater both in number and 
variety. For instance, there were more than 50 Gary points, about 
80 Langtrys, 80 Coopers and about 30 points which were “Snyder- 
like.” Other types included Fairland, Cupp, Smith, Lange, Grand, 
Huffaker, Alba, and others. All were made of chert, much of it prob- 
ably Boone Chert. 


Some pottery, considered Woodland, was grit-tempered, and other 
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pottery, classed as Neosho was largely shell-tempered. Points such 
as Cooper, Type B, Langtry, Type A, “Snyders-like” and certain 
barbed types occurred only with the Woodland type pottery. 


Since the Woodland materials were those needed only for hunting 
and skin preparation, Freeman thinks the shelter was used only as a 
hunting camp by the Woodland people. The Neosho materials were 
more varied, including mussel shells, seeds and grinding stones, whose 
basins look somewhat deeper than in those recovered from other sites 
in the area. Freeman believes that the shelter was a permanent resid- 
ence area for Neosho people. 


Apparently the human burials were carelessly gathered. However, 
Freeman was able to identify three burials, one with two individuals. 
The latter contained a bowl, an abrader, and shell beads. 


The usual variety of stone tools and weapons were present, in- 
cluding a notched knife. The shell artifacts, too, were similar to those 
from other Neosho sites. The pottery included two fragments of pot- 
tery pipes. 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
QUARTER ENDING APRIL 27, 1961 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Socie- 
ty met in the Board of Directors Room at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, April 
27, 1961, with President George H. Shirk, presiding. 


The following Board Members answered roll call: Mrs. George L. 
Bowman, Judge Orel Busby, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour, Dr. Wayne L. Johnson, Mr. Joe W. McBride, Dr. 
James D. Morrison, Mr. Fisher Muldrow, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Gen- 
evieve Seger, Mr. George H. Shirk. Members absent were: Mr. Henry B. 
Bass, Judge J. G. Cliff, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Mr. Exall English, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Mr. J. Lloyd Jones, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle. Motion was made by Miss 
Seger that members who so requested be excused. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Phillips and adopted. 


A list of new life members and new annual members was present- 
ed by the Administrative Secretary. He also named a number of items 
that had been given to the Society during the past quarter. It was mov- 
ed by Mr. McBride and seconded by Dr. Harbour that the gifts be ac- 
cepted and applicants be elected to membership. The motion was adopt- 
ed. The Administrative Secretary pointed out that the Minutes of the 
last meeting of the Board reflected that six persons were elected to Life 
Membership, whereas only five names were listed; and that the sixth 
name should have been included, Bill R. Clark. 


Mrs. Bowman gave the Treasurer’s report which showed total cash 
receipts for the quarter of $2,613.46, total disbursements for the quarter 
of $1,231.81, with tota] cash on hand as of March 31, 1961, of $5,534.93. The 
Membership Endowment Fund cash balance in the City National Bank 
and Trust Company was $106.85, and with the deposit being made on 
April 27, 1961, will be $618.15. The Life Membership Endowment Fund in 
the Oklahoma City Federal Savings and Loan Association was $900.00, 
and with the deposit being made on April 27, 1961, will be $1,400.00. Mrs. 
Bowman said that bonds of a face value of $17,500 are in safekeeping for 
the Life Membership Endowment Fund at the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City. 


President Shirk called for a report of the Legislative Committee. 
Co-Chairmen McBride and Busby, along with Mr. Phillips, told of work 
that had been done by the committee. It was brought out that the 
Historical Society appropriation bill had passed the House of Representa- 
tives with all of the items exactly for the amounts specified for the pre- 
vious biennium. This totaled $94,000 annually. It was further pointed out 
that the bill is now before the Senate and that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Society will attempt to get various items increased when 
the Senate holds a hearing on the Society’s bill. Some discussion was had 
concerning various staff salaries. the thought was expressed by members 
of the Legislative Committee that certain salary increases might be made 


if under State fiscal affairs all departments of State government are 
given additional funds. 


In reporting on the microfilm work, Mr. Phillips, Chairman of the 
Microfilm Committee, stated that the new microfilm vault had been com- 
pleted and that it was one of the most modern to be found anywhere. 
Mr. Phillips said that a new microfilm reproduction machine had also 
been installed. He said this machine would reproduce microfilm pages to 
approximate regular newspaper page size. He further reported that an 
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additional microfilm camera had been installed which in time should en- 
able the Society to double its production. 


Dr. Morrison reported on the activities of the Historic Sites Com- 
mittee. He reported scarcely any progress had been made on acquisition 
of the Fort Washita site because the owners of the property were asking 
a rather high price; that a large granite marker at Fort Cobb had re- 
cently been installed and that the City of Fort Cobb was planning to 
landscape the grounds surrounding it; and that arrangements were be- 
ing made to care for weed and grass cutting at all Historical Society 
properties throughout the state. 


Dr. Johnson said that he felt that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
had been the catalyst which had much to do with bringing about the 
moving of the birthplace home of Will Rogers by the Planning and Re- 
sources Board. The moving of this building was made necessary by the 
water being backed up by the Oologah dam. 


Statement was made by Dr. Johnson that he had visited the Gar- 
land Cemetery and the Old Chief’s House, both sites of which are owned 
by the Oklahoma Historical Society. He said that a wonderful job was 
being done in the restoration of the old Chief’s House and in keeping 
of the grounds at Garland Cemetery. 


Marking of the place where the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
founded at Kingfisher was discussed. Mrs. Bowman said that a group 
of Kingfisher citizens was interested in putting up a marker at the site 
of the old building in which the Oklahoma Historical Society was found- 
ed. Considerable discussion was had among the members of the Board 
as to what type of marker would be appropriate. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the Society should cooperate with the Kingfisher group 
in working out plans for properly commemorating the birthplace of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


President Shirk said that considerable progress was being made on 
putting an additional floor in the library “canyon.” He stated that by 
the time of the next Board meeting he thought the steel work would all 
be completed and the floor laid. It was pointed out that this would al- 
most double the stack space for the Library. President Shirk said that 
Mr. R. W. Robberson was donating the steel and the local labor costs 
would come to about $2,380.00. He pointed out that the Board had author- 
ized the transfer of $2,000.00 out of the Microfilm fund to take care of 
this item. He said he felt that it was the consensus of the Board that the 
spending of an additional $380.00 was agreeable. 


Mr. Fraker said that the Society was tremendously indebted to Presi- 
dent Shirk for the work he had done in getting the additional floor. He 
remarked that the work President Shirk had done in making arrange- 
ments for the installation of the floor was saving the Society several 
thousands of dollars. 


Completion of the restoration work on the stage coach was an- 
nounced by President Shirk. He said that it would take a professional 
mover to get it placed in the Historical Society Building, but that he 
was certain the job would be completed within a short time. 


A letter of resignation from the Board of Directors from Mr. Exall 
English was presented. Various members of the Board expressed regret at 
English’s finding it necessary to resign. On motion of Dr. Harbour and 
second of Mr. Phillips, the resignation of Mr. English from the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society was, with regret, accepted. 
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A motion was made by Dr. Harbour that the speech made by Judge 
Edward Box at the Annual Meeting eulogizing Judge Baxter Taylor be 
printed in The Chronicles. This motion was seconded by Miss Seger and 
unanimously adopted when put. 


Mr. Fraker brought up the topic of rental charges on the auditorium. 
He said that at the present time the rental for one night or day was 
$17.50, with $12.50 going to the Society and $5.00 going to the janitor who 
was on duty. He said that he thought this was too smal] an amount for 
the janitors. After some discussion, Mr. Muldrow moved that the total 
charge for each time the auditorium is used be $25.00, with $15.00 going 
to the Society and $10.00 to the janitor. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Dale and unanimously adopted. 


Inasmuch as the question of use of the Library stacks had been 
brought up at the Annual Meeting, that problem was taken under con- 
sideration by the Board. Mr. Phillips suggested that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Library Committee. President Shirk said that he concurred 
in this idea and that the Library Committee had been appointed to 
handle such problems. He further stated that in keeping with such 
procedure the matter would be referred to the Library Committee. 


The attention of the Board was brought by President Shirk to the 
fact that the death of Judge Taylor had not only created a vacancy on 
the Board, but that inasmuch as Judge Taylor was a vice-president of 
the Society, his passing had left a vacancy on the Executive Comimittee. 
President Shirk said that he felt that this vacancy on the Executive 
Committee should be filled at this time by the election of a Second 
Vice-President. After this statement, President Shirk opened the meet- 
ing for nominations for Second Vice-President of the Society. Mr. 
Fisher Muldrow was nominated by Mr. Phillips. Dr. Johnson moved 
that the nominations be closed and that Mr. Muldrow be elected by 
acclamation. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion which was put and 
carried unanimously. 


Judge Busby presented and moved the adoption of a memorial re- 
solution expressing regret at the death of Kelly Brown, Esquire, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 


Whereas, the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society are this day saddened by the absence of Kelly Brown 
whose services have been invaluable to this Society throughout 
the years, 


Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society goes on record expressing its 
deep appreciation of his outstanding contributions in the past as 
a member and director; and further that a copy of this be in- 
cluded in the official minutes of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and that a copy be furnished 
his family. 


The President appointed Mr. Joe McBride to the vacancy on the 
Executive Committee created by the election of Mr. Muldrow to the of- 
fice of Second Vice-President. 


It was suggested by President Shirk that the filling of the vacancies 
created by the deaths of Judge Baxter Taylor and Mr. Kelly Brown be 


deferred until the next Board meeting as a token of respect to these two 
men. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Fisher Muldrow and seconded by Dr. 
Harbour that in the case of the death of a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors that the office of the Society notify all members of the Board 
of such death as soon as possible. 


It being determined there was no further business to come before the 
meeting, adjournment was had at 12:10 p. m. 


George H. Shirk, President 
Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED - APRIL 25, 1961 
LIBRARY: 


Will Rogers—P. J. O’Brien 
“La Reina, Los Angeles in Three Centuries” 
Oklahoma Scrap Book 
File of clippings on Will Rogers 
2 Photographs of Will Rogers 
File of Oklahoma historical clippings 
Donor: Miss Helen Biggers in memory of her parents Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Biggers, Oklahoma City 
“The Brown Family in America” 
“Cones Family History in America” 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library 
Macon County Missouri Will Records 1838-1880 - Elizabeth Prather 
Ellsberry 
Donor: Elizabeth Prather Ellsberry, Chillicothe, Missouri 
7 Programs of Guthrie’s ’89er Celebration, 1939 
1 Program “Oklahoma City’s Golden Jubilee 1889-1939 Pioneer Woman 
Day” 
Donor: Mrs. C. C. Cook, Oklahoma Historical Society Museum 
3 Ledgers from State Industrial School for Girls, Tecumseh, Oklahoma 
Donor: Mrs. Al Flournoy, Oklahoma City 
Records of New Kent County, Virginia, Volume 1 
Donor: Mrs. Dayton Royse, Oklahoma City 
File of Indian Sign Language cards 
Donor: Frank Finney, Oklahoma City 
Mayan Studies—Edited by Benjamin Elson 
A Guide to Regional Manuscript Collections in the Division of Manu- 
scripts University of Oklahoma Library—A. M. Gibson 
Donor: University of Oklahoma Library 
1860 Micro-film Census of Kentucky: 'Taylor-Woodford County 
Donor: Mrs. D. E. Phillips, Chandler 
The Genealogies of John Peter Bermann and His Wife Priscilla 
Catherine Twogood 
Donor: Sherman Lee Pompey, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
“The Smith Family” 
“The Cox Famiy” 
3 issues of the Heston Historian 
Donor: Mrs. Frank Grass, Oklahoma City 
Grandfather’s Story of His Life—Tom Pexton 
Donor: Tom Pexton, Oklahoma City 
- Nicholas Bean and Some of His Descendants—Lee Calvin Tarble 
Donor: Mrs. Betty L. Turner, Marshall, Illinois 
“Oklahoma Poetry” February, 1961 
Denor: Leslie A. McRill, Oklahoma City 
“Valley Forge Yesterday and Today” 
Donor: Claude L. Hensley, Oklahoma City 
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The Maryland Germans—Dieter Cunz : 

Donor: The Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, 

Baltimore, Maryland : 

“Letter to a Grandson” An Eyewitness Account of the Cherokee Strip 
Opening—Marion Thomas Embree : te ; 

Donor: Ross County Historical Society, Chillicothe, Ohio 
“The Benton County Pioneer” November, 1960 

Donor: Mrs. Clarence Ross, Liberal, Kansas 
80 copies of Southwest Oklahoma Production Pipe Line Reports 

Donor: Robert L. Atkins, Humble Oil Company 


MUSEUMS: 


Pictures: 
J. W. and Buck Eldereig 
Oscar Coffelt and pet buffalo 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Group Picture, Bacon Rind, Frank Frantz, Chee-she-bunky 
Donor: F. M. Hieronymus 
Farm House, Cimarron County 
Cimarron County Dust Bowl 
Farm Home in Dust Bowl 
Contours near Elk City 
Tractor in Dust Bowl 
Grader in Dust Bowl 
Farm of O. W. Tucker shows Dr. H. H. Bennett 
Farm House and Barn near Stillwater 
Farmers building terraces near Boley 
Donor: T. Bone McDonald 
William Chisholm, son of Jesse 
Julia McLish Chisholm 
Home of William and Julia McLish Chisholm 
Julia Chisholm Davenport 
A. E. Davenport, M. D. 
Wedding picture of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Davenport 
Doughlas H. Johnston, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. C. Davenport 
Home of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Davenport, Oklahoma 
Home of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Davenport, Mt. Vernon, Texas 
Hcme of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Davenport, Ada, Oklahoma 
Julia Davenport 
Dr. A. E. Davenport 
Donor: Juanita Johnston Smith, 214 N. E. 7th Street, Okla- 
homa City 
Ranch Home of Alinton Telle near Atoka 
Scene at the Telle Ranch 
Home of Alinton Telle, Atoka 
Donor: Mrs. Helen Folsom, 1403 Bixby, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Charcoal drawing of a Cherokee Graveyard 
Charcoal drawing of the Cherokee National Prison 
Donor: Mrs. M. M. Williamson, 2010 Elmhurst, Oklahoma City 
Oil Painting, Portrait of a Lady, by Eraldo Carugati 
Donor: Fred Schonwald, 6507 Hillcrest, Oklahoma City 


EXHIBIT: 
Car Tag Oklahoma 1960, No. 1773 


Donor: George H. Shirk 
Five Homestead Certificates issued at El Reno 
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Seven Certificates of Capital Stock issued at Weatherford in 1908 
Donor: Gorden Wilks, 5015 North Western, Oklahoma City 
United States Flag with 46 Stars 
. eae Mrs. Edmond J. O’Reilly, 17 Johnston Ave., Kingston, 
Four Record Books of the Russell Home for Girls 
Donor: Mrs. Al Flournoy, 1008 N. W. 18th St., Oklahoma City 
Doll’s Chair made of hickory in 1860 by Tom Casey 
Donor: Beauchamp Family (Mrs. Leslie Ramey, 808 North- 
east 36th Street, Oklahoma City) 
Sword, Knights of Pythias 
Sword, Knights Templar 
Buggy Whip 
Foot Warmer 
Riding Crop 
Brace 
Plane 
Pulley 
Rubber Horse Shoes 
Tobacco Cutter 
Broad Axe 
Four Miners Lamps 
Two Ear Phones (Hearing Aids) 
World War I Helmet 
Cow Bell 
Three pieces of barbed wire 
Buggy Wrench 
Barbed Wire Stretchers 
Ice Skates 
Round Mouse Trap 
Silver key winding watch 
Three Hat Pins 
Curling Iron for horse’s mane 
Brass Knuckles 
Slate Pencils 
Folding Button Hook 
Wooden Ox Yoke 
Two Curling Irons 
Rabbit Plane 
Pliers 
Blacksmith Tool 
Two Cabbage Cutters 
Button Fastener 
Hand Augur 
Fluter 
Three Trade Tokens (.50 - .05 - .10) 
Donor: Clifford Godfrey, Waynoka, Oklahoma 
Hypodermic Case (silver) and Pocket Medicine Case used by I. W. Fol- 
som, M.D. 
Donor: Mrs. Helen Folsom, 1403 Bixby, Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Car Tag Oklahoma 1925 
Car Tag Oklahoma 1926 
Denor: James McLaughlin, Orlando, Oklahoma 
Bullet Mold 
Stone Axe 
Donor: Kenneth Hood, Route No. 5, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Collection of old Medical Instruments (57 pieces) 
Donor: Mrs. Edith Cavett, Loyal, Oklahoma 
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UNION ROOMS: 


Oak and glass display case for the Lincoln Chair 
Donor: Oklahoma-Texas Department of the Daughters 


Union Veterans 


NEW MEMBERS 


QUARTER FOR JANUARY 26, 1961 TO APRIL 27, 1961 


New Life Members 


Mrs. Kenneth Kiester 
Mrs. Walter V. Buxton 
*Bill R. Clark 

R. A. Hefner IV 

L. D. Lacy 


New Annual Members 


Charles C. Semple 
Carl D. Krivohlaveh 
Donald L. Eggeman 
George E. Jenkins 
A. B. Oakes 

Randy Hendricks 
Johnny Cudd 

Don Bankston 
Mortimer Schwartz 
Kenneth Lee Emenhiser 
Victor E. Harlow, Jr. 
Frederick J. Hoyt 
Vivian C. Richardson 
Awanda Scheer 

Mrs. Ruth M. Stanley 
A. L. Langenkamp 
Aaron M. Mixon, Jr. 
Oscar Fontaine 

G. H. Galbreath 
Alma Holton Moeller 
Harold A. Vinson 
David E. Ratledge 
Mrs. J. P. Harder 
Dora N. Butler 

Mrs. Lucie C. Price 
Stanley W. Hoig 
William A. Mudge 


*Elected January 26, 1961 


Duncan, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Caddo, Oklahoma 
Chelsea, Oklahoma 
Claremore, Oklahoma 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Healdton, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Perkins, Oklahoma 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Spiro, Oklahoma 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Watonga, Oklahoma 
Wynnewood, Oklahoma 
Oxnard, California 
Austin, Texas 

Houston, Texas 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
OKLAHOMA HisToORICAL SOCIETY 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 
In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request that 
the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society elect me to 


Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order to expedite the 


transaction, I herewith send the required fee $0 


Signed) ee eee Ye ee = 


PO Avidrésar sel ae le Oe ee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter) , $50.00. 
Annual members may become life members at any time upon the pay- 
ment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of membership is recom- 
mended to those who are about to join the Society. It is more eco- 
nomical in the long run and it obviates all trouble incident to the 


paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
in the 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic degrees, if ‘any: =. ee 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 
Military service? 2.22.5.22>. 4. 
Present business, occupation, profession or official position: 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 27, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical 
records, pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the 
co-operation of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering 
these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is 
distributed free to its members. Each issue contains scho- 
larly articles as well as those of popular interest, together 
with book reviews, historical notes and_ bibliographies. 
Such contributions will be considered for publication by 
the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed 
for college and university professors, for those engaged in 
research in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s his- 
tory and for librarians. The annual dues are $3.00 and 
include a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Life membership may be secured upon the payment of 
$50.00. Regular subscription to The Chronicles is $4.06 
annually; single copies of the magazine (1937 to current 
number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues and corres- 
pondence relating thereto should be sent direct to the 
Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


